








THE THEATRE. 





The Falstaff Letters. 


By GopFREY TURNER. 


HAVE always thought it honourable alike to the discernment 
and the good faith of the public that they have “fought shy,” 
with a coldly reticent suspicion and mistrust, of James White’s 
‘Falstaff Letters,” which may have been about half James White’s, 
but which were quite as much, in actual quantity, and vastly more 
in quality, Charles Lamb’s. Does anyone doubt it? Reading 
between the lines of good-natured puffs in the Critical Review, and 
Leigh Hunt’s journal, The Examiner, it is as plain as the plainest 
nose on the plainest ot plain faces that the writers were coerced 
by their own kindness into pretending, and almost into believing, 
that they believed Charles Lamb’s account of theauthorship. That 
Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, and Talfourd allowed themselves to be 
completely hood-winked I for one never can regard even as a bare 
possibility. They yielded to the love with which Eliahad inspired 
them. ; 

James White was an “ Old Blue,” a Christ’s Hospital alumnus 
whom Leigh Hunt remembered with admiration of “‘ his handsome 
appearance, and unimprovable manner of wearing his new clothes.” 
Sometime after quitting the school as a boy, he held a responsible 
office there, in his manhood. He was, no doubt, a humorist; 
and his humour took the amusing bent of a Shakespearean imita- 
tiveness, an aptitude of characteristic phraseology. But this should 
never be mistaken, as it was most decidedly, most wonderfully 
mistaken by Lamb, for humour of the great, original quality de- 
noting a high class of mind. It is trick, and nothing more. Do 
we not all know men with some habitual oddity, some whimsical 
turn of speech—it may even be of thought—which, in the hot 


blood of conversation, hits the sense of humour happily enough, 
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but is no more the real thing, if expressed in writing or print, than 
the cartridge is the shot. Tom Serjent, in the Back Kitchen, that 
cosy haunt of night-birds, is accustomed in his cheery cups to 
round the language of familiar comment and friendly salutation 
with the rhythmic stateliness of heroic verse, greeting Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, on his entrance in the habiliments of society, with 
pomp of Dryden’s measured speech and slow—with decasyllable 
and proud iamb: “‘ Pendennis! Thou dost wear a thirsty look. 
Resplendent swell! Untwine thy choker white, and let me order 
thee a glass of grog; or thou shalt do the like for me, my lad, and 
tell us of the fashionable world.’’ The Tom Serjent tone—‘ Hast 
thou flown far, thou restless bird of night ?”—will always captivate 
a blithe, good soul by its cordiality as well as by its nimble wit. 
But we are not going into raptures about Tom Serjent’s genius, 
nor thinking of canvassing for votes to establish his equality with 
Dryden. 

Nor, on the whole, was James White equal to William Shakes- 
peare. Only, James White, with much heartiness of drollery, and 
with some savour of feeling, had the imitative faculty, the mocking- 
bird note that is not a note; and hecaught the twang of Shakes- 
peare though not the music. He could talk Dogberry, talk 
Touchstone, talk Launce and Speed; but especially could he talk 
Falstaff and his gang. People called him Sir John. He went to 
a masquerade as the fat knight, and sent everyone wild with 
admiration and jealousy. He was, for years, Lamb’s most 
frequent companion. “For hearty, joyous humour, tinged with 
Shakespearean fancy, Jem never had an equal.” Out and alas! 
tinged with Shakespearean patter, an thou wilt; with fancy, no; 
or but of the pallidest. Lamb has let out the secret that he him- 
self it was who put James White up to the Henry IV. plays; that 
White read them, on Lamb’s recomniendation, “rather late in 
life, though still-he was but a youth; ” that, thereupon, while the 
humour sat new on James, the cronies called their house of meeting 
(and drinking) the Boar’s Head, and that they carried the joke to 
the extent of qualifying Burton ale or gin-and-water, by the agree- 
able term, “‘ sherris-sack,” or dry sherry. He would then—that 
is James White would—“ talk you nothing but pure Falstaff the 
long evenings through.” Sherris-sack, sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of juniper, is not critical, That the wit of White should have 
seemed to the ear of Elia “deep, recondite, imaginative, full of 
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goodly figures and fancies” was probable enough ; but if it had all 
been taken down in shorthand, and read out to Charles next day, 
as the Albine utterances he had pronounced deep, recondite, and 
imaginative, he would, perhaps, have stammered forth, ‘‘How 
d-d-d-drunk I must have been!” 

Nevertheless, it is indubitable that C. L. conceived a genuine 
admiration for J. W., whose initials shine with the halo of affec- 
tion onthe Elian page. Those times of Falstaffian facetie and 
sherris-sack were also times of sorrow and distress with Lamb; 
and it may be imagined that the well-sustained and oft-renewed 
joke was to him a consolation in the midst of daily trouble—yea, 
misery and domestic wretchedness. 

When the thin little book came out, it fell dolefully flat, though 
most persons suspected its true authorship. Southey, writing to 
Edward Moxon, says of White—‘‘ He and Lamb were the joint 
authors of the ‘ Original Letters of Falstaff.’” Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt considers those to be on the right scent who deem the 
little book a partnership. He inclines to the belief that ‘‘ White’s 
lucubration had the merit at least of having first directed the 
attention of Lamb to Shakespearean letters.” This is in direct 
contradiction to Lamb and to likelihood. It is just putting the 
cart before the horse. My own theory is that Elia fell into the 
trap of his own generously eager imagination, prone at all times 
to see the best in everything he liked. In his ordinary manner of 
quoting he shows what few other men have shown—a spiritual 
accuracy far above even the most conscientious literalness. It is 
seldom that any citation by him is verbally correct ; but it gains 
in his service, without losing grace or propriety of its own.* 
Whatever struck him at the moment as apt and good, took root 
in his mind and grew. Here,then,ismy point. Lamb went from 
these symposia full of readily assimilated fun. It was, to speak 
one of his own favourite words, cogitabund. Into his mental 
being the fancy had entered; there it gained strength, expansion, 
enrichment. He deemed it all his friend’s, not for a moment 
dreaming how much, how very nearly the whole, was his own. 
When the process of manipulation began between them, he 





* The late H. S. Leigh,a far more deeply read and appreciative student: than 
most men suppose, happened once in my hearing to quote Shakespeare through 
Lamb. I took the familiar liberty of giving him the exact words. He expressed 
disappointment, and said that Lamb's version was finer than the original. 
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(Lamb) supplied unconsciously the essence he had supposed to be 
there from the first. 

Except on this hypothesis, it would be difficult to account for 
Lamb’s extravagant praise of work which was in any substantial 
part his. I take it that, so far as any real literary merit was there, 
all was his, and no other man’s. Had James White been the fine 
spirit, kindled at the Shakespearean flame, that the warmth of 
Lamb’s friendship and imagination would have us suppose, we 
must surely have heard of him in some other connection. The 
lively and entertaining Fletcher would have got loose sometimes 
from the correcting Beaumont, or we should have had “the two 
noble kinsmen ” in conjunction otherwhere than in these Original 
Letters. It cannot be else. How characteristic is it of Lamb’s 
geniality and guilelessness, of his utter lack of egotism—notwith- 
standing the honest pride he took in his own prose—that he should 
have thrust on another the credit of a fancy which had so fasci- 
nated him, and which was his own! In these days of general 
scrambling over the money-value of an idea, how curious is it to 
think of a genius so rich and so humble that it casts away copy- 
right as dross, and relinquishes the possession of refined gold in 
favour of some man of straw! 

That gross imposture—the fabrication of Shakespeare MS. by 
the two Irelands, father and son—was the occasion of the “ Fal- 
staff Letters.”” The little book was mockingly dedicated to “ The 
right curteis and erudite Master Samuel Irelaunde,” ina ludicrous 
epistle, which was printed in black letter. A more scheming 
satirist than Lamb might have seen his opportunity in Jem 
White’s peculiar habit of putting every-day thoughts and images 
into quaint modern-antique verbiage. -Any cool-headed middle- 
man of letters might have discerned in White’s ready command 
of Shakespearean expressions and epithets the convenient material 
of such a literary squib as was now to be let off in the face of the 
crafty Norfolk-street book-dealer. Lamb’s lofty simplicity forbade 
any such idea of taking a friend at an advantage. The course 
was plain. It wasto invite co-operation in the scheme, to bestow 
on White’s crude parrot-phrases the touch of art, and then to re- 
linquish all credit in the work, giving the honour to original sug- 
gestion. And this, no doubt, was what Lamb did, only that he 
did more, and lost consciousness of his own identity in bowing to 
that of his friend. 
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Lamb writes thus to Coleridge (and the letter is remarkable as 
being the first in his published correspondence, as containing a 
copy of the sonnet to his sister, and as including the intimation 
that the writer had, for six weeks of the year then lately past, been 
confined in a mad-house at Hoxton) :—‘‘ White is on the eve 
of publishing (he took the hint from Vortigern) ‘ Original Letters 
of Falstaff, Shallow,’ &c. A copy you shall have when it comes 
out. They are without exception the best imitations I ever saw.” 
The date of this letter was May 27,1796. He puts the matter 
more directly to Coleridge in the July following :—‘‘ White’s letters 
are near publication. Could you review ’em or get ’em reviewed ? 
Are you not connected with the Critical Review ?” Then he com- 
mends the good conceit of the frontispiece, which represents 
Falstaff in doublet of olden cut, and with modern pantaloons and 
dancing-pumps; and then he sums up the merit of the whole 
work as being “full of goodly quips and rare fancies.” The 
review solicited is cautiously given, Lamb’s eulogistic suggestions 
being softened down, almost to the deep damnation of faint praise. 
‘** Much superior to Dr. Kenrick’s ‘ Falstaff’s Wedding,’” is reduced 
to ‘‘ Somewhat more successful, we think.” Although, as Talfourd 
says, Lamb exerted all the influence he subsequently acquired 
with now popular writers to obtain for it favourable notices, the 
book resisted all pushing. Lamb bought copy after copy from the 
refuse of booksellers’ stalls, and dealt out each sixpenny jewel 
among the unconverted. He stuck manfully to his colours; that 
is, to the White flag. Four years after the publication he is found 
writing thus to Thomas Manning, the Cambridge mathematical 
tutor:—‘‘I hope by this time you are prepared to say the 
Falstaff Letters are a bundle of the sharpest, queerest, profoundest 
humours of any these juice-drained latter times have spawned. I 
should have advertised you that the meaning is frequently hard to 
be got at; and so are the future guineas that now be ripening and 
aurifying in the womb of some undiscovered Potosi; but dig, dig, 
dig, Manning!”’ Manning dug, with what effect is not certified in 
any chronicles of spade-husbandry. 

As time wore on, Lamb’s regard for the book became a craze. 
When he sent his own notice to the Examiner, more than twenty 
years had gone by since the publication of the Letters. He began 
with a piece of gossip, on which was afterwards cast the shadow 
of scepticism :—‘ A copy of this work sold at the Roxburgh sale 
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for five guineas. We have both before and since that time picked 
it up at stalls for eighteen pence. Reader, if you shall ever light 
upon a copy in the same way, we counsel you to buy it.” After 
another lapse of eighteen months, White having died meanwhile, 
Leigh Hunt repeated the notice, transferring it from the Examiner 
to the Indicator, and introducing it with a few personal reminiscences 
of Lamb’s friend. But it is always observable that the warmth of 
praise falls many degrees below the blood-heat of Lamb’s 
encomiastic eloquence, when, at his instigation, mild reviewers 
take up the parable of Jem White’s Shakespearian quips and 
cranks. Each man, no doubt, had his own particular notion of 
Lamb’s part—how much or how little—in those quips and cranks, 
and in their Shakespeareanism. Full scope was left by Lamb 
himself for critical imagination, he not so much as hinting that a 
single touch of his had brought additional life and character to 
the Letters. The concensus of secret opinion, partially obscured 
at the time, has come to light by successive disclosures ; and we 
have now fully in evidence the general impression among people 
who knew both White and Lamb. “ These Letters,” wrote a 
citizen of Bristol, on the fly-leaf of his copy, “‘ were the production 
of my old schoolfellow, James White, with incidental hints and 
corrections by another schoolfellow, Charles Lamb.” 

The better half of the little book, I will maintain against all 
comers who hold the contrary, is Lamb’s. I have admitted that 
he was proud of his prose, but:I should amend that admission by 
saying he was rather fond than proud of it. He wrote, as he 
declared, “for antiquity.” To antiquity then, and neither to 
posterity nor to contemporaneity, did he leave the valuation of his 
merit. Few are such men, but they come on earth now and again 
for the lowering of our pride. In my own time I have known one 
of them. There are many who will recognise an admiring, 
unselfish, sacrificing soul, at the mere sound of a once familiar 
name—the name of “ Jeff” Prowse. To my knowledge, the gentle, 
mirthful creature who bore that name ascribed to other pens the 
daintiest productions of his own. His delight in them was too 
delicate to admit any infusion of vanity. The pleasure of giving forth 
wit and fancy, and pretty mockeries that were bitter-sweet, ended 
with the act, and was not increased or extended by consciousness 
of its effects. In the exuberance of sad or playful thought he would 
often scribble his phantasies on any loose scraps of paper, and toss 
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them aside. I remember one. It fell from him when, in the 
forlorn hope of bodily renewal, he was about visiting the south of 
France, where he soon after died. In a few idle moments he had 
sketched, without artistic skill, but with wonderful truth of sugges- 
tion, the head and bust of a poor, consumptive, over-tall errand- 
lad, who went between him and his printers. On one of the high 
narrow shoulders of the portrait-sketch he seated a grinning little 
skeleton. Some fragments of unpolished verse, jerked out of him 
by quick pity, fell below. As near as I can call them to mind, the 
rhymes ran in form following :— 

** Age fourteen— 


Might be older— 
Looks much more. 


Had you seen 
Death on his shoulder, 
Your heart, like mine, 
Knowing the sign, 
Would be sore.” 

I recollect thinking at the time this was just such a thing as 
Charles Lamb might have done ; and I think now, with the know- 
ledge of facts to prompt me, that Charles Lamb’s ostensible dele- 
gation of faculties and functions to the Falstaffian Jem White was 
just such a thing as might have been done by William Jeffrey 
Prowse. 

Let us glance for a minute or two at the Original Letters. They 
are not in strict epistolary form; nay, have very little epistolary 
vraisemblance, strange carelessness being shown in this respect ; 
and I would ask any shrewd investigator whether such laxity does 
not seem attributable to a real humorist, rather than to a careful 
imitator, such as was Jem White at the best. One piece is in 
dramatic form; and this must, I think, have been Lamb’s whole 
and undivided work. It is a “ Deposition taken before Master 
Robert Shallow and Master Abram Slender, at Windsor,” regard- 
ing a strange apparition which was seen, by the clownish depo- 
nent, to rise from the Thames at Datchet Mead, accompanied by 
great disturbance and upheaval of the waters, and by a roaring as 
of some prodigious bull. The examination of the witness is truly 
Shakespearean, and as good as a similar, but much longer and 
more elaborate, scene in Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” 
Justice Shallow’s sapient conclusion is that the monstrous figure 
which floundered and flounced about in the Thames, scrambled to 
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the bank, and then relled over like a huge tub, before finally land- 
ing, was the Welsh magician and rebel, Owen Glendower ; and he 
bids the Berkshire clown hold himself in readiness to repeat his 
wonderful story afore the Privy Council. 

Another piece of Lamb’s own humour will, I think, be discerned 
in a message from Antient Pistol to Master Abram Slender. The 
love-lorn youth appears to have been tampering with Pistol to aid 
in the composition of verses for the gentle wooing of sweet Ann 
Page. His very slight acquaintance with the Antient must have 
been his excuse for fancying that this rhetorician would go to work 
without a fee in advance. The Antient, desirous of holding up to 
Master Slender’s admiring vision proofs of divine afflatus, begins 
thus :-— 


“‘ Let Doves and Lambkins sigh. Must Pistol verses write ? 
Down, princely choler, down!” 
Presently he dallies with the proposal, hints at payment, and 
seems to hold out’some hope of relenting. Not, however, till he 
has vented some extremely uncomplimentary judgments on Slen- 
der’s parts of speech, and has sworn that “Pistol will nought 
indite,” 
“‘ Till Fox shall cater for the silly Goose, 
And lordly Lion eke for base Jackal.” 
Then he softens a little. 


‘* Mecenas is the word— 
Poets their patrons have, and verses do ensue. 
Shall Phoebus threadbare go; the Muses nine also ; 
Those dainty Imps on top of high Parnasse ; 
Shall they undower’d weep 
Pistol Pistoles doth love—like loveth like, 
Let purse-strings crack—Nan Page is thine, sweet boy.” 


But the labourer must live. Pistol lacks Pistoles. Of this quaint 
conceit the Antient is proud, and he repeats it, with the accom- 
panying assurance that he lacks nought of wit; that, in fact, 
Pistol is the Sun, before whose face 


‘Fenton shall flee ; 
Yea, be exhaled, like damnéd dog of dunghill.” 


There is a letter from Corporal Nym to Sir John Falstaff :— 


“TI will no more with Pistol rob. Ido revolt. My fist is struck, and 
that’s the humour on’t. His phrases are knownon the road. Venison 
hath mickle sweets, and sweets are luscious things, and luscious things do 
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fit the maw of Nym; but thieves do hang, and their accomplices; and 
Nym would hang alone. Doth the humour pass? ‘The Antient is 
abstruse; he robs not at a word; travellers ken not his phrase; 
and parley is not good on the road, and that’s the humour on’t. I 
do revolt, but mutiny is quell’d with grants. Let Pistol utter 
couthly, and then come fellowship again. When speech will not bewray, 
then Gloucestershire’s the word. But sauca, Nym’s a man of few. 
Sir John, I touch my brow, my fist is flat.” 

Sir John essays reconciliation ot the two worthies. He implores 
them not to break out again. Pistol replies, with a slur on Nym’s 
brevity and iteration of his “humour on’t.” Shall he the model 
be, forsooth ? 

“Shall paucity of phrase and impotence also, 
Curb manhood with the rein ? 

And shall it show the bit ? 

Shall Mutes and Asian dogs control the tongue ? 
And shall not Man speak free ? 

Why then Avernus roar ! 

Then Rhadamanth his yawning flood-gates ope, 
And Rowen brim her Chalice!” * 

Together with much more of the same sort, all of which is funny 
enough, but not perfect fooling. The deficiencies cannot be bridged 
over. White, we may grant, had the requisite knack, in a degree 
quite good enough for convivial purposes, and must have been a 
very amusing companion at the Salutation or the Feathers. But 
he had not sufficient art for burlesque authorship. Lamb, on the 
other hand, was too original. His own antiquity of speech was. 
infinitely better than his imitation of Falstaff, Nym, Pistol, 
Shallow, Slender, Sir Hugh Evans, Doctor Caius, Captain Fluellin, . 
Prince Hal, the Bishop of Worcester, Dame Quickly, and others 
whose various modes of diction are here, with more or less of 
failure, tricked forth. The best parts of the work, unmistakably 
his though they be, are yet wholly beneath him. The worst is 
that on which he has wasted most praise. ‘‘Come,” he says, 
“and weep over the dying-bed of poor Abraham Slender.” This. 
most mechanical piece of pathos, utterly unworthy Charles Lamb, 
is a flat crib from Dame Quickly’s account of the death of Falstaff, 
and we refuse to weep, even at the bidding of the gentle Elia. 





* Allusions to Rowen and her chalice, in the “ Falstaff Letters,’ are sly hits at 
the Irelands. 
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By CHARLES HERVEY. 


FRIEND—his name I won’t betray— 
Took me to task the other day, 
For hinting merely, 
That he, a lover of the stage, 
Judged actors of a by-gone age 
Rather severely ; 


“I don’t believe,” my critic said, 
“*In what I’ve heard, or what I’ve read 
Of Past perfection ; 
The present’s good enough for me, 
Nor need I tax my memory 
With retrospection. 


‘*T’ve seen stage villains frown and glare, 
While growling with mysterious air, 
‘I must dissemble! ’ 
I’ve seen John Cooper imitate 
The lengthy pause, the solemn gait 
Of ‘ glorious’ Kemble ; 


‘* Ranting, and passion torn to rags 
I’ve heard, and idiotic gags 
Not even funny ; 
So dreary, flat, and stale, I vow 
I would not listen to them now 
For any money. 


‘* Now, when in stall we sit at ease, 
We're critical and hard to please, 
And more exacting ; 
Dresses from Worth our stage must show, 
And pieces full of ‘ chic’ and ‘ go,’ 
And first rate acting!” 
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‘* Are you then sure, my friend,” said I, 
‘That modern theatres supply 

All that you mention ? 
And is there nothing—entre nous— 
That fairly claims a word or two 

Of reprehension ? 


‘* Are gags less frequent than of old? 
Rant is not quite extinct, I’m told, 
Much to my sorrow ; 
Nor do our authors, now and then, 
Ideas from a Gallic pen 
Disdain to borrow. 


‘* How to dress well our fair ones know, 
Their portraits make a pretty show 

On painter’s easel ; 
But ‘chic’ and ‘go’ and Worth combined 
Will hardly make a Rosalind 

Or Lady Teazle ; 


‘* Unless—as sometimes is the case— 
The lady’s talent, wit and grace 
Enhance her beauty ; 
Then, I confess, I’m ‘ all for her,’ 
And, if I do not greatly err, 
Say, et tu, Brute ? 


‘** Why then so stubbornly deny 
The claims of those whom you and I 
So well remember ? 
Young we were then in life’s bright May, 
Although, alas! we’re both to-day 
Nearer December. 


“Say, was not Kean, above all men, 

In Richard’s robes our idol then, 
And in Othello ? 

When Falconbridge’s part he took, 

Did not Charles Kemble truly look 
A gallant fellow ? 


“ And Nisbett’s laugh, and Foote’s bright smile 


None knew so well love’s witching wile, 
Whoe’er might she be ; 
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And Vestris, how her deep voice rang, 
When ‘Cherry Ripe’ the siren sang, 
A matchless Phoebe! 


“Those by-gone days! With sneering air 
Oh, say not rashly that they were 

Of talent barren ; 
Against such thoughtless words protest 
Thalia’s fav’rites, first and best, 

Glover and Farren. 


‘No, no, be just to ev’ry age, 
Nor rob old lovers of the stage 

Of mem’ries pleasant ; 
Give all their due, from first to last, 
And while, friend, you respect the past, 
Enjoy the present!” 
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The Reign of Emile Perrin. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HE welfare of the Théatre Francais concerns not Paris 
alone, nor France alone, but the whole world of art. Take 
it all in all, no theatre can boast such high traditions, such a long 
and brilliant history, such a various and noble repertory. It 
traces its descent, not obscurely or doubtfully, from Moliére ; and 
unless we English had a “House of Shakespeare” to match 
against it, what more illustrious ancestry could a theatre claim? 
And even if we had a “ House of Shakespeare,” its repertory 
could scarcely be placed in the scale against that of the Maison de 
Moliére, unless on the good old principle that ‘‘ one jolly English. 
man” is equal to any three Frenchmen. Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine, Regnard, Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Hugo, 
Georges Sand, Musset, Augier, Dumas: no single dramatic 
literature, be it of Italy, England, Spain, or Germany, can show 
so many names and so great. It is the function of the Théatre 
Francais to keep the hundred heirlooms of the French drama 
from mouldering in tarnished obscurity, and to encourage the 
passing generations to add to the store. If it declines from this 
ideal, the whole world is the loser, just as when some great 
historic monument is suffered to fall into decay. 

We have a clear interest, then, in trying to arrive at the truth 
with regard to the much-discussed administration of M. Emile 
Perrin, which, after lasting through fourteen eventful years, has 
just come toaclose. It is admitted on all hands to have been a 
period of unexampled financial prosperity. The Francais in these 
years has been the most popular theatre in Paris, making its 
“maximum” night after night; and this monetary success is 
admitted to have been mainly due to the energy and sagacity of 
M. Perrin. ‘“‘ But,” say his critics, “he has been killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. He has played the part of the 
selfish and short-sighted husbandman who overcrops the soil, 
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and leaves it exhausted to his successor.” As Gibbon traced the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” from the seemingly 
splendid age of the Antonines, so M. Sarcey and other prophets 
of ill predict that the decline, if not absolutely the fall, of the 
Théatre Francais will date from the reign of M. Perrin. Are they 
right ? 

Let us glance back over the fourteen years between the 8th 
July, 1871, and the 8th October, 1885, during which M. Perrin 
held sway in the Rue Richelieu. A lover of the Maison de 
Moliére, M. Pasteur by name, has just presented to the committee 
a sort of memorial trophy of the reign of M. Perrin, in the shape 
of a series of portrait-panels representing the principal artists who 
have appeared under his management. The following description 
of this work of art will serve as a sort of bird’s-eye view of the 
period :— 


The first of the panels contains the portrait of M. Emile Perrin. .... 
On his right is depicted the muse of Tragedy, whose features recall those 
of Mile. Dudlay; on his left the muse of Comedy, who is not unlike 
Mille. Bartet. A portion of the auditorium of the Théatre Frangais on a 
first night is seen below : in the orchestra and boxes M. Dantan has painted 
the regular frequenters of these solemnities, the principal authors and 
critics, MM. Emile Augier, Alexander Dumas, Victorien Sardou, A. Vitu, 
Sarcey, de Lapommeraye, Garnier, Jules Claretie, &c. On either side is a 
framed letter, one from M. Perrin, the other from M. Got, thanking 
M: Pasteur for his intelligent initiative, and congratulating him on its 
exellent result. 

The next panel shows us artists, some of whom are now no longer 
members of the Comédie Frangaisé, but who were at the zenith of their 
fame at the time when M. Perrin became manager: Mme. Favart, in 
modern dress, all in black, in the part which she created in “ Paul 
Forestier” (this is one of the finest portraits in the collection); Mme. 
Jouassin, in Dame Pluche; Mme. Madeleine Brohan, in her part in “ Le 
Monde oi: l’on s’ennuie ,” Mme. Arnould-Plessy, as Clorinde in “ L’Aven- 
turitre ;” Mme. Edile Riquer, in Philaminte. 

The succeeding panel might be called the Committee panel, for we see 
there M. Got, the senior member of the company, in his part of the Rabbi 
in “ L’Ami Fritz,” with his pointed cap and black surtout ; M. Delaunay, 
in modern dress ; M. Coquelin, wearing the red mantle of the ceremony 
in the ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire ;” M. Maubant, solemn and dignified in the 
armour of Don Diégue ; M. Febvre, in the cap of L’Ami Fritz ; M. Worms, 
in the costume of Georges Rantzau. 

Then in the fourth panel we have the late Regnier, who, as everyone 
knows, was stage-manager at the Théatre Francais, in modern dress ; 
Mlle. Reichemberg, so pretty, so graceful, as Suzette in “ L’Ami Fritz ;” 
the lamented Mlle. Royer, in the “ Parvenue;” Mile. Croizette, as she 
appeared, superb, sparkling, in the second act of the “ Princesse de 
Bagdad ;” M. Thiron, as the Marquis de la Seglitre; M. Mounet-Sully, as 
Ruy Blas. 

In the fifth panel are Mile Sarah Bernhardt as the Queen in “ Ruy 
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Blas ;” Mlle. Blanche Barretta in ‘‘ Barberine ;” Mlle. Emilie Broisat, in 
the grey dress of Kitty Bell in ‘‘ Chatterton ;” M. Laroche, as Almaviva ; 
M. Barré, in ‘‘ Bertrand et Raton ;’ M. Guilloire, Contréleur-Général of 
the Théatre Frangais. ; 

Further on is Mlle. Jeanne Samary, light-hearted and laughing, as 
Zerbinette, in “ Les Fourberies de Scapin ;” Mlle. Lloyd, very handsome, 
in the part of the wife of Tabarin; Mlle. Bartet, wearing the blue dress 
of Mlle. du Vigean; M. Coquelin cadet, under the great hat of Basile, in 
the “ Barbier de Séville;” M. Bodinier, secretary; and M. Georges 
Monval, archiviste of the Comédie Frangaise. 

The last panel represents Mme. Pauline Granger as Dorine in “ Tartuffe ;” 
Mlle. Dudlay, in the long tragic peplum ; Mile. Tholer, delightfully pretty, 
in “ L’Aventuriére ;” M. Prudhon, in “ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle ;” M. 
Silvain, as a tragedian ; and lastly, M. Eugéne Garraud, the oldest of the 
pensionnaires of the Frangais. 

So much for the actors of M. Perrin’s period. The record of 
plays is no less remarkable. Augier and Sandeau have produced 
“Jean de Thommeray;” Augier alone, “Les Fourchambault ;” 
Dumas, ‘L’Etrangére,” ‘‘La Princesse de Bagdad,” and 
“ Denise ;” Sardou, “‘ Daniel Rochat ;” Feuillet, ‘Le Sphinx ;” 
Erckmann-Chatrian, “ L’Ami Fritz” and ‘ Les Rantzau;” 
Pailleron, ‘‘ Le Monde ot lon s’ennuie;” Becque, ‘‘ Les Cor- 
beaux.” Of plays in verse, we have had “La Fille de Roland,” 
“Rome Vaincue,” “ Jean Dacier,” and “Garin ;” of one and two-act 
plays, “‘ L’Acrobate,” “‘L’Absent,” ‘“‘ L’Eté de la Saint-Martin,” 
“Chez l’Avocat,” ‘‘Tabarin,” ‘‘Le Petit Hétel,” “ Le Luthier 
de Crémone,” “ L’Etincelle.” The list of revivals is headed by 
‘“‘Hernani,” “‘ Ruy Blas,” and ‘Le Roi s’Amuse,” and includes 
‘Les Effrontés,” “Paul Forestier,” ‘‘ Le Demi-Monde,” “ Le 
Fils Naturel,” ‘‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier,’ ‘‘ Mademoiselle de la 
Seigliére,” ‘‘ Le Marquis de Villemer,” and a host of others—“ j’en 
passe, et des meilleurs.” Reviewing such a record, one can 
scarcely call the administration of M. Perrin less fruitful in point 
of art than in point of money. It was certainly neither inactive 
nor inglorious ; and what more, it may be asked, can we require? 

To this the pessimists reply, “If not inactive, it was impro- 
vident ; if not inglorious, it was irreverent. It repressed rising 
talent, and it neglected the classic repertory.” 

The functions of the Administrator of the Comédie Frangaise 
are many, but these four are the chief: the engagement of pension 
naires, the selection of pieces for revival, the distribution of parts, 
and the staging of plays. He has nothing to do with the choice 
of the sociétaires, who supply by election the vacancies in their 

own ranks; and he has only a limited voice in the acceptance or 
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rejection of new plays, which is a matter for the comité de lecture. 
In each of the four departments which were specially under his 
care, M. Perrin is accused of grave derelictions. It is said that 
he engaged, in a dog-in-the-manger fashion, all the rising talent 
he could lay his hands on; that he thus kept a crowd of young 
pensionnaires on the books, but never gave them a chance of 
appearing on the stage so as to gain experience and catch the 
public ear; that he wilfully neglected the classic repertory, openly 
confessing a distaste for tragedy, and a prejudice against certain 
comic writers such as Regnard, who “ bored” him; and that he 
sacrificed literature, art, tradition, everything, to a morbid passion 
for mise-en-scéne, partly a result of his training as a painter, partly 
an evil habit contracted during his directorship of the Opéra and 
of the Opéra-Comique, but mainly an outcome of the grovelling 
desire to attract the unthinking crowd by glitter and display, and 
so make money at all hazards. 

It is undeniable that M. Perrin found the personnel of the 
Théatre Frangais stronger than he left it. The three “ pillars of 
the house,” Got, Delaunay, and Coquelin, he found ready-made 
to his hand; and he has certainly provided no adequate succes- 
sors for the two former, who must, in the nature of things, retire 
ere long. Maubant, Thiron, Barré, three admirable actors of the 
second order, were likewise, so to speak, ready-made; and Febvre 
and Worms had already won their spurs when M. Perrin assumed 
the command. Unless it be Mounet-Sully, it is hard to name a 
single actor of confirmed reputation who has won his laurels 
consule Perrin; but then it is open to M. Perrin to retort that 
before we can convict him of closing the career against the talents, 
we must prove the existence of the talents to which he should 
have opened the career. This, from the very nature of the case, 
it is difficult to do. We may point to such actors as Garnier, 
Volny, and Paul Reney, driven to the boulevards for lack of oppor. 
tunities of distinction in the Rue Richelieu; but it is questionable 
whether, with the best opportunities, any of these artists would 
have proved themselves talents of the first magnitude. It is clear, 
however, that a really provident administrator would have made 
greater efforts than did M. Perrin to bring his younger forces to 
the front. M. Sarcey, for example, complains that with a bill 
composed of “‘ L’Etincelle” and “‘On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” 
Delaunay is forced to overfatigue himself by appearing in both 
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pieces, while Lebargy, an actor on whom Delaunay’s mantle may 
fall, if he be allowed the opportunity of development, is condemned 
to rust in idleness. ‘‘ Why not allow Lebargy to play Raoul in 
‘L’Etincelle,’”’ the critic asks, “‘and so give him a chance of 
gaining experience and reputation?” ‘“‘ Because,” M. Perrin 
replies, ‘‘ my abonnés de Mardi demand the best of everything, and 
will not be put off with an under-study, when the original creator 
of a part is to be had.” Whereupon M. Sarcey retorts, with 
acrimony, “‘ To the devil with your abonnés de Mardi! They are 
at the bottom of the whole mischief.” And so the matter rests. 

As female talent naturally wears out and is replaced more rapidly 
than male, M. Perrin’s administration has brought more actresses 
than actors to the fore. Mme. Arnould-Plessy and Mme. Favart 
have retired in the course of his reign, and Mesdames Madeleine 
Brohan and Jouassain, who culminated in the time of his pre- 
decessor, are on the point of leaving the stage, where no one 
seems likely quite to fill their places. On the other hand, 
M. Perrin’s administration has seen the glory and decadence of 
Mlle. Croizette, the rise to fame and subsequent secession of 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and the addition to the company of two 
talents of the first order in Mlles. Reichemberg and Samary, and 
two talents of the second order in Mlle. Broisat and Mme. 
Baretta-Worms. Mlle Bartet had already an assured reputation 
at the Vaudeville before the influence of Sardou secured her 
transference to the Frangais. 

The accusation of wilful neglect of the classic repertory is one 
which must stand or fall according to our estimate of the place 
which the classic drama should rightly hold in a national theatre. 
The regulations of the Comédie Frangaise would have prevented 
M. Perrin, even if he had been so minded, from entirely ignoring 
the masterworks of the -seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We find that in 1875, 26 classic. plays were performed at the 
Francais, of which 3 were by Corneille, 12 by Moliére, 3 by 
Racine, and the rest by Marivaux, Regnard, Voltaire, and 
Sedaine. In 1876, 23 classic plays were performed; in 1877, 
25; in 1878, 27; in 1879,. 28; in 1880, 31; in 1881, 25; in 
1882, 23; and in 1883, 24. In these nine years, nineteen 
out of Meliére’s thirty plays were performed, all the most im- 
portant being repeated from five to fifteen times each season. 


Corneille’s ‘‘ Cinna,” “ Polyeucte,” ‘“ Horace,” “Le Cid,” and 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. VI. Z 
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“Le Menteur,” were frequently performed, and so were Racine’s 
“‘ Phédre,” “‘ Esther,” “‘ Athalie,” “‘ Andromaque,” “ Britannicus,” 
‘* Mithridate,” “‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,” and “‘ Les Plaideurs.” It 
is clear, then, that the classics were not suffered absolutely “to lie 
in cold obstruction and to rot;” but it is also clear that much 
more might have been done to keep them vividly before the 
public. Whether much more ought to have been done is a 
question on which a foreigner is scarcely competent to give an 
opinion. Each nation must fight out for itself the question as to 
how much active allegiance it owes to the monuments of its past. 
For my part, I believe that, considering the limitations of the 
company at his command, which, with all its merits, was deficient 
in some of the most important emplois, both tragic and comic, 
M. Perrin did as much as could fairly be expected for the classic 
repertory. 

In his fondness for mise-en-scéne lies the true gravamen of the 
charges against M. Perrin. This was the great bone of conten- 
tion between him and M. Sarcey. In an “ Etude sur la Mise-en- 
Scéne,” contributed asa preface to the ‘‘ Annales du Théatre”’ for 
1882 (published 1883), M. Perrin took up the cudgels in his own 
defence with a good deal of vigour, and with some by no means 
unnatural acrimony. His study took the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the critic who for years had attacked him, almost week 
by week, in his potent feuilleton. He begins by reminding 
M. Sarcey of a certain dinner at the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn- 
street, during the visit of the Comédie Frangaise to London in 
1879. “ J’avais invité avec vous,” he says, “un des plus dignes 
et des plus éminents critiques de la presse Anglaise, M. Tom 
Taylor. Vous l’aviez en grande estime. II était rédacteur du 
Times, et il exercait sur les lecteurs de ce puissant journal une 
influence, une autorité, analogues a celles que vous exercez vous- 
méme sur les lecteurs du Temps. Tout naturellement nous 
causdmes de théatre, et la conversation tomba sur un sujet que 
vous avez souvent traité au cours de vos feuilletons: ‘ De l’utilité 
et des inconvénients de la mise-en-scéne.’” Already there was a 
difference on this subject (which afterwards greatly widened) 
between the manager and the critic; and Mr. Tom Taylor, it 
seems, took M. Perrin’s side in the discussion. It happened that 
“‘Le Sphinx” was to be played that evening at the Gaiety, a 
piece which M. Sarcey had attacked as owing its success entirely 
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to its scenery ; and he promised himself ‘‘ une satisfaction un peu 
féroce,” says M. Perrin, in seeing it fall flat when presented with- 
out its accustomed trappings.* Far from falling flat, it was very well 
received, a fact which M. Perrin notes as a victory for his side of 
the case. He now proposes, he says, to renew the argument at 
the point where it was broken off that evening at the Brunswick 
Hotel, and to consider mise-en-scéne under the three heads of stage- 
management (le jeu des acteurs), scenery, and costume. 

To stage-management M. Perrin accords an importance which 
M. Sarcey himself would scarcely deny it. On this matter, 
indeed, the critic accused the manager of sins of omission rather 
than of commission. With regard to the first act of “Le Roi 
s’amuse,” for instance, M. Sarcey and M. Perrin indulge in some 
amusing “‘ cross-swearing.” ‘‘ Why,” asks M. Sarcey, ‘‘ does not 
M. de Saint-Vallier enter in high excitement, and disordered by 
his struggle with the valets in the ante-chamber?” ‘‘ My good 
sir,” says M. Perrin, “‘ that is just what he does.” ‘‘ Why,” asks 
the critic, ‘‘ does he not make certain pauses in his long tirade ?”’ 
“‘He does pause at the very places you indicate,” replies the 
manager. ‘‘ Why do not the courtiers make threatening gestures, 
which should be repressed by the King?” asks the critic. ‘‘ They 
do, and the King represses them,” the manager retorts. ‘‘ Why 
does the curtain fall upon a tableau as stiff and orderly as a wax- 
work?” M. Sarcey demands to know. ‘‘On the contrary,” 
M. Perrin declares, “ it falls ona scene of disorder and confusion.” 
In this series of contradictions, which side are we to believe? 
Not having seen “Le Roi s’amuse,” I cannot answer with 
certainty. The explanation probably is that though all the 
“business” suggested by M. Sarcey was actually gone through, 
so little spirit was put into it that it failed, as the French say, to 
“pass the footlights.”” No one who has been at all conversant 
with the Frangais during the past ten years will call M. Perrina 
good stage-manager, so far as his treatment of masses of men is 
concerned. Mr. Irving or Herr Chronegk, of Meiningen, have 
left him a hundred miles behind in that respect. The repertory 
of the Frangais contains few plays in which a crowd is introduced, 
and when, as in the dramas of Hugo, he was brought face to face 





* M. Perrin asserts, by the way, that there is no truth in the report that Croizette 
resorted to artificial means (a blue light thrown from the wings) in order to produce 
the effect of ghastly pallor in the death-scene in “ Le Sphinx." 
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with the unwonted problem, M. Perrin treated it according to the 
traditions and conventions of the Opera.* Hence, I suspect, the 
apparently irreconcileable contradictions of the above passage at 
arms. 

On the question of scenery and costume, M. Perrin’s argument 
is the simple and, I think, undeniable one, that the general 
tendency of modern art is towards realism, or (to steer clear 
of that dangerous term) towards accuracy of local and historical 
colouring, and that the theatre neither can nor ought to resist 
this tendency. He is quite at one with M. Sarcey in holding that 
‘the play’s the thing,” and that the mounting should by no means 
distract our attention from it; but he asserts that threadbare or 
inappropriate scenery and glaringly anachronistic costumes arethe 
very things which would most effectually distract the attention of 
an audience of to-day. One cannot but feel that M. Sarcey was 
unjust in attacking M. Perrin for absurdities in the mounting of 
such a play as “‘Le Roi s’amuse,” in which the poet, with his 
divided and built-up scenes, garden and street, lower room and 
upper room, interior and exterior in one, has placed an impossible 
problem before the manager who is rash enough to grapple with 
it. We English, indeed, accustomed to the archeology of the 
Lyceum and the luxury of the Haymarket, find it hard to conceive 
that the accusation of too great love ef display could be brought 
against M. Perrin with any show of reason. To me it seems 
that the mounting of plays at the Francais during the past ten 
years has afforded an accomplished model of sober appropriate- 
ness. A few superannuated ‘‘cloths” are used—or were until 
recently—in the stock plays of the classic repertory; but, as a 
rule, meanness and tawdriness have alike been avoided. The 
mounting of such plays as “La Fille de Roland,” “ L’Ami 
Fritz,” and “‘ Les Rantzau” was very careful, but entirely subdued 
and artistic. An English manager would have spent twice as 
much money on such plays, and made the scenes much more 
gaudy, but not a whit more pleasing. In dealing with modern 
interiors—as in ‘‘Les Fourchambault,”’ ‘‘Le Marquis de 
Villemer,” and ‘‘ Daniel Rochat ”—M. Perrin erred, if anything, 
on the side of sobriety. “Si le tapissier,’” he says, “ tient une 





* It is perhaps well, for this reason, that he never attempted, what is said to have 
been his great ambition, the mounting of Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ Lorenzaccio ” with no 
curtailments or re-arrangements, 
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trop grande place dans la mise-en-scéne de nos comédies, c’est 
_que la recherche et le luxe de l’ameublement ont pris une place 
excessive dans notre vie.” But as a matter of fact the upholsterer 
was never allowed to run riot at the Francais, and only a fanatic 
for simplicity could assert that he played too great a part upon 
that sober stage. 

Let us take leave of M. Perrin in the words of his relentless 
critic, M. Sarcey. ‘‘ We shall often have to speak of him again,” 
says the great feuilletonist, “‘ for he has imprinted deeply upon 
the Comédie Frangaise the mark of his taste and of his intellect. 
For fifteen years he has been its life and soul. From first to last 
he might have said, like Louis XIV., ‘La Maison de Moliére, c’est 
moi.’ This is no mean praise to award a man, and no one will 
refuse it to M. Perrin; I, least of all. His successor will have 
much to do, in every way, if he is to fill his place.” 


Craig-y-Nos. 


{Madame Adelina Patti's country seat in Brecknockshire stands upon a ledge of a 
huge green hil), the Welsh name of which is Craig-y-Nos—Anglicé, ‘The Rock 
of Night.’’] 


OCK of the Night! thy broad and rugged brow 
Cleaves the white mist and braves the angry wind ; 

Girdling the mead that nestles at thy base 
A crystal brook runs babbling to the sea ; 
And on thy verdant breast a jewel shines 
Unique in splendour, lustrous as a star, 
More precious than the magic gem of yore 
That held the sprites of earth and air in thrall, 
And made all living and all ghostly things 
Obey the Royal Minstrel’s Wizard son. 
‘The priceless pearl thy bosom that adorns, 
Old Cymric cliff, has mystic powers too ; 

Who gazes on it sees a vision bright— 

The Queen of Song throned on the Rock of Night! 

Wma. Beatty-KINGSTON. 
Craig-y-Nos Castle, October, 1885. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


HE London winter musical season was opened early last month at 

St. James’s Hall by Madame Adelina Patti, the attraction of whose 

name filled that spacious concert-room to overflowing with an audience 
enthusiastically appreciative of the great prima-donna’s superlative voca- 
lisation. She had sung two days before at Brighton, under the same 
engagement as that which she completed on the 7th ult. in London; 
and, strange to say, the death of her impresario for the nonce, Mr. George 
Watts, took place between the concerts for which he had secured her 
services by the payment of £1,000. The letter—nearly the last one he wrote 
or dictated—containing a cheque for that amount, reached her at her seat 
in Wales a few days before she came up to town to fulfil the engagement 
in question, and contained an expression of Mr. Watts’s deep regret that, 
owing to the serious indisposition he was then suffering from, he would, 
in all probability, be deprived of the pleasure of hearing Madame Patti 
sing either at Brighton or London, paramount as was his interest in both 
performances. His death wasa painful surprise to all the artistes engaged 
by him for the two “ Patti Concerts,” and, indeed, to English musical 
society at large, throughout which he was highly respected in his business 
capacity, and much liked for his many amiable qualities. His last concerts 
proved splendid successes, from a pecuniary as well as an artistic point of 
view ; and it seemed strangely hard that their entrepreneur, a man in the 
prime of life, should have been robbed by Destiny of the fruits of his 
labour just as they were ripe to be gathered by his hand. The pro- 
grammes of the two concerts were nearly identical in every respect—quite 
so, indeed, as far as Madame Patti’s share in them was concerned ; for at 
both entertainments she sang Verdi’s ‘‘ Ah! fors’ é lui,” Gounod’s “‘ Ave 
Maria,” Rossini’s ‘‘ Giorno d’Orrore” (with Madame Trebelli), and Mr. 
Engel’s ‘Darling Mine.” A great many of Madame Patti’s friends hav- 
‘ng expressed some curiosity—shared, as she has been assured, by a large 
prcsortion of the musical public—as to the reasons which may have 
prompted her to sing the last-named composition in London and 
Brighton on the occasions above referred to, I may mention that I have 
been given to understand that she did so in fulfilment of a promise made 
by her to Mr. Engel some months ago in connection with the Sainton- 
Dolby farewell concert at the Albert Hall. Disabled by indisposition 
from singing at that entertainment, she deemed it but just to fulfil her 
pledge to the composer of ‘‘ Darling Mine” whenever an opportunity for 
so doing should accrue. That opportunity was offered by the concerts 
for which the late Mr. Watts engaged Madame Patti, and she resolutely 
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availed herself of it, although of opinion that the song was unsuitable to 

her voice—as, indeed, it is. Her rendering of it, however, was encored, 

which is not surprising, as she imparts a peculiar charm of her own to every- 

thing she sings. But I do not fancy that ‘Darling Mine” will be retained 

for any great length of time upon the strength of her concert-room 

répertoire. Since I have been familiar with Madame Patti’s singing, I 

have never heard her in better voice than she was at St. James’s Hall on 

November 7. Perfect rest and the bracing air of the Welsh hills, amongst 

which she has made her home, have enabled her to shake off the effects 

of the fatigue she incurred during her last tour in the States and her brief, 

but arduous, season at Covent Garden last summer. The wonderful organ 

with which she is gifted is as fresh, round, and far-carrying as it was a 
quarter of a century ago; the ¢enule, fitoriture and staccati are produced 
with the same ease and finish that took London by storm on that famous 
Tuesday evening (May 14, 1861) when she made her début here, under 
Frederick Gye’s management, in “ La Sonnambula.” A few hours after 
the conclusion of the second “ Patti Concert,” Madame Patti left London 
for Paris, where she proposed to remain a few weeks before entering upon 
a six months’ engagement she has’ concluded with the Hamburg impre- 
sario, Pollini, comprising forty-eight performances, at £480 each. During 
this ¢ournée she will sing in the chief cities of Holland, Belgium, Portugal, 
Spain, Austria, Hungary, and Roumania, returning to England towards 
the end of May, 1886. The series of her appearances (in concerts as well 
as operas) was fixed, when she showed me an abstract of her scrittura, to 
commence at Amsterdam; and she expected to get as far as Bucharest, 
the limit eastwards of her tour, about the fourth week in January next. 
Allowing £3,000 for her travelling expenses, &c., she ought to clear 
£20,000 by this undertaking, without counting the value of the costly 
tributes that will certainly be paid to her by the Portuguese, Hungarian, 
and Roumanian publics, more susceptible to that enthusiasm for great 
artistes which expresses itself in splendid gifts than the less excitable and 
more business-like music lovers of this country. 


Two hours after the dispersion of the crowd that had gathered together 
to listen to the chatélaine of Craig-y-Nos, St. James’s Hall was again 
thronged by a highly musical audience, thither attracted by the excellent 
programme of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons’ first orchestral concert, 
including an interesting and thoroughly meritorious symphony, composed 
for this year’s Birmingham Festival by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. The influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn’s genius is manifest throughout this able work, no 
less in the leading characteristics of its melodies than in constructive 
treatment and methods of modulation; but the symphony displays enough 
of Mr. Prout’s musical individuality—remarkable for its tenderness and’ 
grace—to substantiate whatever claim it may make to originality. The 
third movement (Intermezzo alla Spagnuola) is especially charming, and 
elicited a genuine outburst of hearty applause at its close. Beethoven’s 
great P. F. concerto in E flat (opus 47), magnificently rendered by Herr 
Emil Bach, was, however, the event of the concert. It was evidently more: 
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familiar than the Prout symphony to the capital orchestra engaged by 
Messrs. Brinsmead, and conducted by Mr, Mount with fair average skill. 
This fine body of instrumentalists, seventy-two in number, and nearly all 
Englishmen, with Mr. Carrodus as chef d’attaque, may be unhesitatingly 
pronounced equal to any orchestral enterprise. It played the lovely over- 
ture to Melusina, as well as its part in the noble concerto, with refreshing 
vigour and verve, exhibiting, however, from time to time, slight short- 
comings in delicacy of finish, which obviously resulted from insufficient 
rehearsal. Herr Bach, who enjoyed the advantage of manipulating a 
magnificent instrument by the concert-givers—-a grand piano, equalling 
in every respect the finest achievements of the great American and German 
manufacturers who have of late years established themselves so solidly in 
British public favour—interpreted Beethoven’s masterpiece with the high 
intelligence and intense feeling that characterises this eminent pianist’s 
renderings of classical as well as of romantic music. His reading of the 
majestic slow movement was exquisitely beautiful in itself, and specially 
interesting to the numerous pianoforte players amongst his audience as 
illustrating all the lights and shades of tone-colour producible from a 
perfect clavichord. Thus, I feel convinced, would the master himself 
have wished his sublime composition to be played, could he have pro- 
phetically known the wealth and variety of resource, in the way of tone, 
contained within the huge frame of a concert-grand of the present day. 
Remembering that such mighty works as the E minor concerto, inex- 
haustible in effects which their composer may have foreseen by the mystic 
prescience of genius, but which cannot possibly have been realised to him 
in actual sound, were written for tinkling clavecins, from which the deftest 
touch could not extract a breadth and mellowness of tone it was not theirs 
to give out—thin, thready, and metallic as were their utterances—one 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to the enterprising and persevering men 
who, aided by modern science, have furnished to contemporary executants 
such comprehensive means of adequately expressing the conceptions of 
great composers as are supplied by the pianofortes of English Brinsmead, 
German Bechstein, and American Steinway, not to mention many other 
makers of scarcely less excellence and renown. Before quitting the subject 
of the Brinsmead Concerts, laudably organised for the supply of a want 
that has long been a standing reproach to this vast metropolis—namely, 
winter musical entertainments of first-class quality, available to the public 
af moderate prices—I should mention that the vocal share in the first 
concert was allotted to Mr. Maas, who sang to the admiration of all 
present, and that the first of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the 
Coronation March from Moszkowski’s “ Joan of Arc” were executed with 
infinite spirit by the orchestra. If ever a musical enterprise deserved 
success it is this of Messrs. Brinsmead. Let us hope that it may obtain 
its deserts. 





The “ Monday Pops.” for 1885-6 opened their twenty-ninth annual 
season at St, James’s Hall on Nov. 9 with an admirable concert, well 
attended despite the turmoil of Regent Street and Piccadilly during a 
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~ general illuminationin honour of the Prince of Wales’s birthday, aggravated 
by the excitement that pervades the population of London on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. The “Pop.” in question was signalised by the rentrée of 
M. de Pachmann, who electrified his hearers by a marvellous performance 
of Raff's “ Giga con Variazioni” (from the P. F. suite in D minor, opus 
91), a composition so ingeniously overladen with technical difficulties as 
to trend upon the verge of impossibility. The gifted Russian pianist was 
warmly received and vehemently applauded ; so was Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who sang with his accustomed power, refinement, and purity of intonation. 
In the quartets of the evening (Beethoven in F., opus 59, and Haydn in 
D minor, opus 42) the place vacated pro tempore by Signor Piatti (who, I 
rejoice to say, is progressing rapidly towards complete recovery) was 
efficiently taken by Mr. Neruda, the husband of the paramount violinist 
who led the stringed “ foursome” on that occasion. Nothing better or 
more “ pyramidal ”—to borrow a favourite critical epithet from my French 
colleagues—could have been desired by the musically pampered habitués 
of the “‘ Pops.” than the performance of both quartets—each a masterpiece 
in its kind—by the two Nerudas, Ries, and Hollaender. Haydn’s quartet, 
in particular (I believe it to be the shortest of all his works of that class, 
and he composed over eighty) stirred the audience to demonstrations of 
delight somewhat unusual in the temperate and decorous gatherings for 
which Mr. Arthur Chappell provides such excellent entertainments. 
Moreover, Madame Neruda’s solo, a Legend by Wieniawski, was unani- 
mously redemanded—a circumstance betokening an unwonted fervour of 
spirits in a “‘ Monday Pop.” assemblage. 


Following the Brinsmead novelty hard at heel, another new musical 
enterprise was introduced to the London public in St. James’s Hall on 
the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 10, under the title of “ Novello’s Oratorio 
Concerts.” Oratorio, ever since its invention, has always been more 
popular in this country than in Germany, Italy or France; and our 
metropolis, which already possesses two associations vowed to the 
production of sacred music, will welcome and can well support a third. 
The Novello undertaking, moreover, professes to strike out a line of its 
own with respect to works of this class ; viz., to aim chiefly at the bringing 
to public notice of such sacred oratorios and cantatas as may be new— 
or, at least, unknown to metropolitan audiences—and deserving, in the 
opinion of leading musicians of the day, of submission to public judgment 
in London. Works of this description, as a rule, make their début in the 
provinces at one or other of the great festivals organised when society is 
“‘out of town,” and the best executant talent is available to county 
impresarii. They come up to London later on with a cathedral-town 
stamp upon them, or “approved of” by Birmingham, haply. But 
Birmingham may frown upon a composition that will raise a smile of 
pleasure to the cheek of a Londoner; wherefore the Novello enterprise 
does not, as I understand, propose to be guided conclusively by provincial 
verdicts, but rather to give well-written works a metropolitan chance, 
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even should they have met with acool reception at, let us say, Worcester 
or Hereford. It is also a part of the new impresa’s plan of action to put 
forward the musical creations of living native composers—it may be 
inferred, in preference to those of foreign geniuses. The work selected 
for production at the opening concert was not altogether a novelty, 
having been before the public during the past two years ; but the choice of 
Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon” was probably suggested to the directors 
by a desire to pay a graceful compliment to the eminent composer by 
them nominated to the conductorship of the “Novello Oratorio 
Concerts.” The intelligent audience that crowded St. James’s Hall on 
Nov. 10 had every reason to congratulate itself on this selection ; for the 
oratorio in question is a beautiful work, and it was admirably performed. 
Little need be said about the orchestra, in all essential respects the same 
as that which “ functioned” at the Brinsmead Orchestral Concert on the 
previous Saturday. But the choir, 300 strong—the very fixe fleur of 
London amateur vocalists—may not be passed over in silence, for it 
deserves signal and unstinted praise. We English are the best choral 
singers in the world, whether we be a musical people or not; and the 
new body of part-singers gathered together by Messrs. Novello is fully 
worthy to uphold our best traditions in connection with the performance 
of oratorio. The voices of which it is composed are for the most part 
delightfully fresh and tuneful, whilst a manifest enthusiasm pervades the 
singers, prompting them to emphasise all the “points” of their parts 
with fine eagerness and conspicuous intelligence. Ina word, the Novello 
choir is one of which London may be proud. Its performance of the 
difficult “* Rose of Sharon” music was good enough to rank asan ‘‘event”’ 
of the winter season. On the same evening Mr. and Mrs. George 
Henschel gave the first of a “‘ cyklus” of “ Song-Recitals” at Prince’s 
Hall. The entertainment, though in many respects an interesting one, 
was slenderly attended; it consisted of selections from the 
less generally known lyrics of eminent German, French and 
English composers, and—perhaps somewhat too obviously— was 
animated by an instructional purpose. The Henschels are thorough 
artists, and, as such, fitting exponents or illustrators of different phases of 
musical culture ; but his voice is coarse in quality, whilst hers is thin and 
wanting in sonority, circumstances which unquestionably marred the effects 
aimed at by the skilful vocalisation of both virtuost. Moreover, a concert 
exclusively composed of songs soon ceases to be recreative, even to friendly 
“ dead-heads,” such as mustered strongly at the Henschel Song-Recital ; 
for which reason, chiefly, I fear that this particular enterprise will not 
prove remunerative. The Richter Autumn Concerts, on the other hand, 
drew crowded houses, but they did not proffer any novelties of paramount 
importance to their numerous and enthusiastic supporters. The changes 
made by Dr. Richter in his staff of violinists have resulted in a percep- 
tible deterioration of tone-quality in that department of his fine orchestra, 
but his leading remains inimitable, as well as do his readings of the 
Wagnerian excerpts which—whatever some of my fellow critics may think 
to the contrary—constitute the chief attraction of the Richter Concerts. 
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I think he would do well to reverse the order of his programme, as far as 
Beethoven and Wagner are concerned. The works of the former, to 
produce their full effect upon the audience, should precede those of the 
latter ; they sound relatively tame and cold to ears that have been cloyed 
with the rich harmonies and voluptuous instrumentation of the Saxon 
Master. That a Beethoven Symphony should be an integral part of each 
and every Richter Concert is an excellent arrangement; but, in my 
opinion, it should be the first part, not the-second. Forone of the series 
Dr. Richter had wisely secured the services of Mdme. Valleria and Mr. 
Lloyd. Need I say that these great artists sang Wagner’s sublimest due, 
from the Trilogy supremely well? No such rendering, to the best of 
my knowledge, has ever yet been achieved in Germany, but it must be 
remembered that the Fatherland has not, for some years past, owned so 
magnificent a tenor voice as that of Edward Lloyd. Frau Sucher and 
Frau Vogl, as dramatic soprani, can hold their own with Madame Valleria, 
all three being in the very first flight of that category of prime donne ; 
but Niemann, Winkelmann, Gudehus, Goetze, und wie sie alle heissen are 
‘“ not in it” with our gifted countryman, the best /enore vobusto of the day. 
His singing of the “ Preislied” in the “ Meistersinger” alone puts them 
all out of court. Bythe way, the fima/e of “ Rheingold,” performed (I - 
believe) for the first time in St. James’s Hall at the third Richter Concert 
fell flat, though the audience was strongly leavened with neck-or-nothing 
Wagnerians. The fact is that, with few exceptions, the orchestral episodes 
of the Trilogy necessarily miss their mark in a concert-room, for perfor- 
mance in which they were never intended bytheir composer. They do 
not tell their tale intelligibly enough—what descriptive music does >— 
unassisted by scenery, action, vocal punctuation, and stage-effects. To 
produce the Rheingold finale without these was a mistake, which I hope 
Dr. Richter will not repeat next season. 


All Mdme. Marie Réze’s friends and admirers, whose name is legion, were 
glad to learn that she had so thoroughly recovered from the severe indis- 
position which compelled her, last September, to interrupt her engage- 
ment with the Carl Rosa Company as to be able to brave the inclemencies 
of the Scottish climate, early last month, in order to fulfil the Queen’s 
command to attend her Majesty at Balmoral, where the French prima 
donna sang no fewer than seven so/i during the evening of the 7th ult. I 
am informed that she was in excellent voice, and that her rendering of the 
pretty Gavotte from Massenet’s “ Manon” elicited the rare compliment of 
an encore from the Queen, who personally redemanded that particular 
morceau, the last of Mdme. Réze’s programme, and presented to her a 
valuable diamond locket-brooch as a “‘ souvenir of her brief sojourn in the 
Highlands.” It is always a marvel to me how rapidly some public singers 
—Mesdames Patti and Réze, to wit —rally from sharp attacks of bronchitis 
with unimpaired powers of execution and tone-production. Apropos of 
this recuperative faculty, I should mention that Mr. Deane Brand’s 
charming voice, temporarily clouded last season by a stubborn bronchial 
affection, has recovered all its pristine sweetness and roundness, and is as 
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tich in quality as it was when it first attracted my attention more than a 
twelvemonth ago. Although several comic operas and operettas have 
been brought out in London of late, this meritorious artist’s name has not, 
I observe, as yet appeared in any theatrical bill of the past month. 
Managers, so I am told, appear to think that his vocal gifts are not to be 
relied upon, deducing that view from the ill-luck that befell him in con- 
nection with “ Francois the Radical” at the Royalty last April. This is 
rather hard upon the public, whom it stints of Mr. Brand’s capital singing, 
as well as upon that artist himself, but for whose self-abnegation and 
courage the opera in question could not have been produced at the time 
fixed for its presentation. Mr. Brand, I remember well, struggled man- 
fully against illness, and, despite his doctor’s warnings, to keep ‘‘ Francois 
the Radical” going, the title 7é/e having been entrusted to him, and 
only gave up his part when imminently threatened with total voice-extinc- 
tion. Rest and careful treatment have since set him right again; and, 
considering the beauty of his voice—a baritone in register, but with real 
tenor quality of exceptional mellowness—as well as the taste and feeling, 
combined with perfect truthfulness of intonation, which characterise his 
singing, I confess myself at a loss to understand why he is out of an en- 
gagement at this season of the year, when operetta vigorously re-asserts 
its sway over the theatre-going public of Modern Babylon. 


Whilst I was holiday making in Wales with ‘“‘the Queen of Song, 
throned on the Rock of Night” I heard with great regret that my old 
friend—a crony of twenty years’ standing—Leopold von Hoffmann, the 
Intendant-General of the Imperial theatres at Vienna, which belong to 
the Austrian Kaiser, by whom, moreover, they are subventioned to the 
tune of about £ 60,000 a year, had joined the majority. So important a 
position, officially and socially, is that of the Emperor’s theatrical 
manager, that it ranks in the I.R. bureaucratic hierarchy “‘ with and after ” 
the post of a Cabinet Minister. This latter office, indeed, had been held 
by Baron von Hoffmann before he accepted the high appointment in 
connection with music and the drama which he retained until his death. 
The earlier part of his public career had been spent in the Austrian 
Foreign Office, of which he became the Chief Secretary under the Beust 
Administration in 1867. He was forsome years the confidential friend 
and factotum of the eminent Saxon statesman who brought about the 
long-desired reconciliation between Austria and Hungary; and to Count 
Andrdssy, Beust’s successor in the Imperial Premiership, he proved an 
invaluable adjoint. Later on, the portfolio of Finance was confided to 
him by the Emperor, with whom he was always a persona gratissima ; 
but the management of Austrian Ways and Means proved too onerous a 
task for ‘‘ Poldi” Hoffmann, despite his extraordinary capacity for 
disposing of routine work, and he soon besought his kind master to 
relieve him of so oppressive a burden. Just at that time another 
intimate acquaintance or mine, Jauner, had suddenly come to grief in 
the administration of the Hofoper and Burg theatre, and the Emperor 
offered the Intendancy of those Imperial establishments to Von Hoffmann, 
whose acquaintance with the derritre des coulisses (as His Majesty well 
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knew) was an exhaustive one. As a glorified manager, in gorgeous state 
uniform, all be-starred and be-ribanded—five years ago Hoffman 
Bismarck and Wertheim, the patent safe manufacturer, were the 
possessors of more Orders of Chivalry amongst them than any other six 
notabilities in Europe, not of Royal birth—Excellency “ Poldi” was 
emphatically the round peg in the round hole. Under his kindly, 
watchful and tasteful régime the two great theatrical institutions of Vienna 
flourished exceedingly. All the novelties he produced in the way of 
opera and ballet at the Hofoper, and of drama at the Burg, were 
admirably cast and mounted; he treated the artistes submitted to his 
sway as friends, and contrived to keep them on good terms with one 
another; without resorting to the cheeseparing method he succeeded in 
making receipts meet expenses, a difficult problem to solve in establish- 
ments, all the working members of which—even the supers, carpenters, 
and boxopeners—are State-officials, inflated with a sense of their rights, 
dignities, and general importance. He was so popular a character in all 
classes of Viennese society, and appreciated his popularity so intensely, 
that he did not hesitate to allow himself to be caricatured on the stage 
of the opera-house in a ballet teeming with “local colour,” having been 
assured by the ballet-master that the appearance of his “double” ina 
character-dance would be hailed by the general public as a “ great 
attraction.” It was so, and throughout an unusually, long run of the 
divertissement in question the mimic Intendant-General, as he capered 
behind the footlights, was greeted nightly by tempests of hilarious 
applause. The light-hearted scorn of conventionality revealed_by him in 
thus contributing to the amusement of the public by exhibiting a travesty 
of his own peculiarities of face, figure, and general get-up (which were 
scarcely less mirth-provoking than those of the late Baron Henikstein, for 
a quarter of a century the chief laughing-stock of the Kaiserstadt) touched 
a sympathetic chord in the hearts of the humorous Viennese, who, by 
common consent, pronounced “ Excellenz Poldi” a “ fescher Kerl,” and 
elevated him to the topmost heights of their favour. His death was felt 
to be a public bereavement; and his remains, preceded by his sixty-four 
decorations, borne on velvet cushions by pages of honour, were followed 
to the grave by thousands of his fellow-citizens, sincerely mourning the 
loss of the sprightly, ingenious, and amiable gentleman who had catered 
so successfully for their recreation during his tenure of office at the 
Opernplatz and Burg-thor. All the theatrical companies in Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany were represented by delegates or floral offerings 
at his funeral; three Emperors, four Kings, and a score of Princes con- 
tributed wreaths, which were placed upon his coffin; and Austrian 
society, magnanimously condoning his dourgeots extraction (for he was the 
first baron of his name, ennobled as a reward for long and faithful service 
to the State), sent their gala equipages ¢ masse to swell the cortdge that 
escorted his body to the cemetery. As an old Anglo-Viennese, indebted 
to Leopold von Hoffmann for innumerable kindnesses during my long 
residence in the Austrian capital, I take leave to pay this slight tribute of 
gratitude and affection to his memory. 
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Amongst the later publications of Messrs. Chappell and Co. which 
have reached me during the past month are a melodious and sympathetic 
song by Isidore de Lara, entitled “Once and for ever,” which will of a 
surety figure prominently in the concert programmes of next season; 
Gounod’s “‘ Hark! my soul,” a composition scarcely up to that maestro’s 
average of excellence ; poor Hugh Conway’s last song, “‘ Remember me,” 
agreeably set in the Scottish manner by Jules de Sivrai, under the 
inspiration of “Champagne Charlie;” ‘A Song of a Soldier,” the 
words and music of which alike (by Messrs. Jaxone and Watson) 
are so spirited and catching to the ear that they ought to achieve 
a striking music-hall success; “Caught,” a semi-comic ditty (Messrs. 
Oxenford and Romili), for which a similar future may safely be pro- 
phecied ; ‘“‘ My Pet,” a sprightly and taking waltz, and “‘ Tabby,” a some- 
what commonplace polka, both by that inexhaustible generator of dance- 
music, Signor Bucalossi; and “ Wedding Bells,” a cheery, robust waltz 
of Mr. G. M. Lane’s composition, prefaced by a broadly written bridal 
march, and fitted with a highly singable epithalamium for the voice. On 
the title-page chubby Cupids are playing the mischief with sprays of 
orange-blossom, heather-bells, smart slippers, and other nuptial acces- 
sories. A church in the distance points the moral and adorns the tale. 
Altogether, a decidedly attractive novelty. I have also received a quaint 
and very musicianly gavotte, hight “ Beauty Spot,” by Signor Clemente, 
whom I have long known as an able pianist and rising composer; and, 
finally, a charming melody by Mr. W. F. Amies, fitted to words quite 
unworthy of its intrinsic merits, although the verses in question were 
written by Charles Kingsley. The title of this song is “I once hada 
sweet little doll, dears.” I can cordially recommend it to drawing-room 
singers on the strength of its musical claims to their attention. Mr. 
Amies should be encouraged to write more songs ; for the gift of melody 
is unmistakably his, and in no stinted measure. I hear that Messrs. 
Chappell will shortly publish a new song by De Lara, to be named “ Ever 
Adoring Thee.” It has been my privilege to hear the gifted composer 
sing this song—one of his latest works—in private. He has never 
written anything better, and I venture to prognosticate that it will achieve 
at least as signal a popularity as “Only a Song,” “Last Night,” and 
“Mine To-day.” Mr. De Lara is just now deeply engaged in the com- 
position of a sacred cantata, the libretto of which is based upon Edwin 
Arnold’s immortal poem, ‘‘ The Light of Asia.” 


“THE FAY O’ FIRE.” 
A romantic opera, in three acts, written by Henry Herman, and composed by EpwARD JonEs. 


Characters in Act 1 (A.D. 1385). | Characters in Act 2 (A.D. 1885). 
Earl of Landogough ... ... Mr. FREDERICK LESLIE | Duke of Landogough ... Mr. FREDERICK LESLIR 





Wickermark ... ... ... .... Mr. C. MANNERS Marquis Ceruleum ... ... Mr. Fagsp Woop 
Viscount Ceruleum on ae Mr. Frep Woop Egobart a fT 
Egobart ... ... .. «- Mr. H. WaLsHam ne, .» Mr. Coopse Ciirrs 
Hendermon we eee 6h UC Burrows... ... ... ... Mr. H. M. CLirror> 
a Mr. Cooper CLiFFE are a the ae Mdlle. Ds Laports 
Ina oe Fay 0’ ee a Mdile Dr Laports Lady Blanche |. |. |. Miss Marin TEMPEstT 
Lady Blanche ++ e+ «-» Miss Marte Tempest | Lady Allthere ... ... ... Miss AGNes ConsugLe 
| as Miss F. MELVILLE ae ee Miss MARIAN GRAHAM 





Since the saibuiiien of the “ Fay o’ Fire” at the Opera Comique on 
the evening of the 14th ult. the sentences pronounced upon that work in 
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the columns of the London and provincial press have struck me, on the 
whole, as being characterised by a somewhat more rigorous severity than 
was imperatively called for by the intrinsic demerits of Messrs. Herman’s 
and Jones’s joint offspring, which, in many respects, does great credit to 
both its ingenious parents. I cannot help thinking, moreover, that some 
of my brother critics have scarcely laid sufficient stress upon the unusual 
excellence of the musical performance that ushered this sprightly first-born 
of a new artistic alliance into public life. Whatever shortcomings Messrs. 
Herman and Jones may be sternly held responsible for in the way of 
literary and musical inequalities, or even weaknesses, they deserve every 
musician’s gratitude for bringing forward two young vocalists of the 
female persuasion to whose singing it is a delight to listen; singing that 
of and by itself constitutes an attraction quite sufficiently strong to draw 
“tout Londres ” tothe Opera Comique, whether the music sung be supremely 
good or not; singing, in short, of such uncommonly fine quality that one 
might “search Europe through, from Byzantium to Spain,” in vain to 
“best” it in its particularkind. It is seldom, indeed, in this country, 
that one is agreeably surprised by such skilful and sound voice-production 
as that of Miss Tempest, or by so fascinating a delivery of sweet and 
mellow tone as that of Mdlle de Laporte, whose face and figure are as 
handsome as her vocalisation is accomplished and satisfactory. Were the 
“Fay o’ Fire” far weaker and thinner than it is—the fact being that it 
displays considerable literary ingenuity and musical talent of a very high 
order—no one who takes pleasure in beautiful voices, irreproach- 
able intonation, and perfect execution will have reason to regret 
being present at its performance. Of the two “leading ladies” to whom 
the above unqualified praise is justly due, Miss Tempest possesses 
the more evenly balanced and carefully trained voice. She was, 
I believe, an Academy pupil, and is known to the musical public in 
connection with oratorios and ballad concerts. On the operatic boards, 
however, she is in her true province, and cannot fail to achieve 
distinction. Mdlle de Laporte, on the other hand, received her 
musical education at Leipzig, and the German instructional habit of 
developing the upper register of the voice at the expense of the middle 
and lower registers has manifestly been brought to bear upon her. But 
every part of her voice, though one be unequal in force to another, is 
genuinely beautiful, and her management of it leaves nothing to be 
desired. She, like Miss Tempest, has a brilliant career before her. 

The story of the ‘“ Fay o’ Fire” would have furnished ample material 
for the supernatural prologue to a pantomime, or for a féerie well padded 
out with characteristic ballets and demon divertissements. It lacks 
incident, however, wherewith to render two long acts of an opera 
interesting. The first act isnot overburdened with action; in the second 
there is positively none. In every respect the first act preponderates 
unduly over the second. In it the characters have something to do; the 
dialogue is frequently entertaining; two of the musical numbers (a duet 
for soprano and tenor and an ably elaborated jima/e) are so good that they 
fairly take the audience by storm; and several of the lyrics are consider- 
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ably above the average of poetical feeling and versification to which 
modern operatic librettists have accustomed a patient and long-suffering 
public. Itcontains one song which should be, and probably by this time 
has been, unhesitatingly excised—a dismal ditty about water, which, 
plaintively bleated on the first night by a lugubrious gentleman with 
little voice and less sense of humour, evoked loud manifestations of 
disapproval from a house obviously well disposed towards the novelty of 
the evening. Indeed, it was generally felt that the part of Ceruleum 
might be suppressed in both acts to the signal advantage of the opera. 
This British peer isa poor thing, exercising only too plainly a depressing 
influence upon both author and composer, whose only real use for him 
accrues in the sextet (Act 2), in which his part might very well be taken 
by some other character—if necessary, introduced for that special 
purpose. To cut out this weak-kneed proser would be to strengthen the 
piece. A similar operation, with a like effect, should be performed on 
Lady Allthere, vivaciously impersonated by Miss Consuelo. The part is 
superfluous and unsympathetic. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
plot, andis entirely forlorn of intrinsic interest. Whilst suggesting 
wholesome changes in the presentation of the “ Fay o’ Fire,” I venture 
to hint to the management of the Opera Comique that they would do 
well to relieve Mr. Walsham of a costume (Act 2) that imparts to him 
the appearance of a glorified green gamekeeper—no Duke would give 
his daughter to a person who could be guilty of wearing such intolerable 
garments—and that it is unusual for foreign noblemen to walk about the 
country at the present day in black breeches and silk stockings. 
Anachronisms of dress are excusable in connection with so remote a 
period as A.D. 1385; but they should be studiously avoided when 
contemporary figures are put upon the stage. 

Mr. Jones may be heartily congratulated upon by far the greater portion 
of the clever and charming music he has written to Mr. Herman’s text. 
This young composer has the melodic gift, beyond all question, and his 
constructive faculty is of by no means a contemptible order, as an admir- 
able sextet, a stirring finale, and much meritorious orchestral work con- 
vincingly denote. The influence of Schubert is perceptible in his melodies, 
and that of Meyerbeer in his instrumental distributions of tone-colour ; 
whilst he is apt at times (no doubt, unconsciously) to borrow mofivi from 
Strauss and Milloecker in the lighter of his strains. But he has a good 
store of original fancy to draw upon ; and is always at his best when he 
depends exclusively upon his own ample resources of invention and con- 
trivance. Of the artists who “created” the “Fay o’ Fire,” with one 
melancholy exception, I have nothing to say that is not frankly and con- 
scientiously laudatory. Mr. Walsham, as ever, sang sweetly, and acted: 
discreetly. Mr. Fred Leslie did wonders with a difficult and ungrateful 
part, even managing to amuse the audience by his intelligent delivery of 
a singularly dull ghost-legend, with which his buoyant spirits were heavily 
handicapped in the second act. The subordinate ré/es of Wickermark 
and Flaromen were cleverly and tunefully sustained by Messrs. Manners 
and Cliffe, and Mr. Clifford made an excellent theatrical schoolmaster 
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“ with a song,” the motivo of which will be found in the “ Beggar Student,”’ 
Act 1, scene 1. The opera was splendidly set and mounted ; the chorus- 
singing faultless ; the orchestra (led for the nonce by Mr. Jones in proprid 
persond) meritorious throughout. Every department gave abundant proof 
of frequent and careful rehearsal. That a property demon quitted the 
stage in the manner of an angel—ascending to heaven instead of descend- 
ing elsewhere—was only an unavoidable first-night mishap. But it was 
exquisitely funny, and elicited an even more unanimous outburst of 
hilarity than the ludicrous epithet applied by Mr. Herman to one of his 
characters—the inoffensive Wickermark—whom, by the mouth of Lord 
Landogough, he described as “ta rhomboidal apple-sauce exterminator.” 
Wa. Beatry-KInGstTon. 


tem 
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“ MAYFAIR.’ 


A Play, in five acts, adapted from Sardou’s “ Maison Neuve” by A. W. Prvsro. 
Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, on Saturday, October 31, 1885. 





Lord Sulgrave... ...... Mr. C. CARTWRIGHT Mr.iCashew ... ... .. Mr. Pager 

Capt. MarcusJekyll... ... Mr. C. BROOKFIELD QUTEUY 0. sce cee, cee one ME. W. F Love 
Nicholas Barrable ... ... Mr. HaRE A Servant ... ... ... ... Mr. SACKVILLE 
Geoffery Roydant ... ... Mr. KENDAL Agnes... we eee ooo) )6Mrrs. KENDAL 

Mr. Perricarp ... ... ... Mr. MACLEAN Oe ee kt 

Mr. Jowett... ... ... .. Mr. HENDRIB Hilda Ray ... ... ... .. Miss Fanny Enson 
Mr. Rudolph Rufford ... Mr. A. ELwoop Priscilla «+ «+ « Mrs. Gaston MuRRAY 
Andrew Moorcraft ... ... Mr. H. Reeves Suira! Louison... ... ... .. Miss Linpa Dietz 


HIS isa version of the indispensable Sardou’s ‘‘ Maison Neuve.” 
The story is shortly this. A young stockbroker and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roydant, are residing with an old and genial stockbroker in the 
humdrum district of Bloomsbury. From this they escape, take a house in 
Plunkett Street, Mayfair, where one of the most odious specimens of the 
aristocracy, an unprincipled Baron, Lord Sulgrave, proceeds to immesh 
the stockbroker’s wife in his toils. Having been invited to live with the 
pair, the grand situation naturally follows. At the smallest hours of the 
morning he visits the lady in her doudoir, and being of weakly health, is 
seized with sudden fainting ; then drinking off some chloral, intended for 
her, falls prone, and seemingly lifeless, on the ground. At this critical 
moment the husband returns, bringing with him a police-inspector, 
who, sitting down, proceeds to make a frocts-verbal, examining the lady 
about a fraudulent cashier who has gone off with the monies of the con- 
cern. All through this trying ordeal, the inanimate body of the lord has 
been lying outstretched and concealed behind the sofa—a truly powerful 
situation as it may be conceived. After all, the heroine had been led 
into this adventure only to pique her husband, who also had been as 
innocently drawn into a flirtation with a not very respectable person. 
Mutual explanations following, a general indemnity is granted—the slate 
is wiped clean as it were—a return is made to good-natured old Barrable’s 
in Bloomsbury, when the old and happier life begins again, it is hoped, 
to last. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. VIL AA 
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Mrs. Kendal is conspicuously the most finished and accomplished of 
our actresses, and there is nothing she touches to which she does not 
lend grace and vitality. She rivals the stately mistresses of the French 
‘‘ scene,” and their academic grace. Give her a powerful situation, some 
acute embarrassment into which folly and passion have forced an indis- 
creet woman, and she rises to it with an instinctive sense of reality that 
cannot be surpassed. Even when the situation is purely artificial or forced, 
this impression of finish and training supplies what is wanting. The 
present piece scarcely, however, offers her talents the most favourable 
opportunity. It has been well pointed out that the incidents belong to 
France, where there is a Faubourg, and “the grocer” or trader is the 
popular quarry of the man of position, and is heartily ridiculed for being 
victimised. It is an odd “ concatenation accordingly” that the system of 
flats, the common stair, &c., should lend themselves, unfortunately, to high 
dramatic incident and favour the designs of wicked noblemen just as in 
the last century there was a comedy of intrigue known as the “ Hat and 
Cadder” kind. The play, then, is an exotic that would have but a sickly 
growth in our social climate. 

A more serious defect is the lack of a single central mofif, which should 
direct the situations. Here there are several which distract and counter- 
act each other. Thus, there is the ruin of the husband at the same 
moment as the great critical incident we pas amours, as the worthy Bran- 
tome has it. Now, in an ordinary family living in this practical country, 
when “a crash” comes it overpowers everything, and the most “‘ delicate 
distress ” in the world and tenderest passion vanish on the spot. It is 
like the ball-room the morning after the ball. The very ottoman under 
which the nobleman is concealed, is at the moment liable under execution 
of a bill of sale—a sad douche for romance. 

It is curious that every lady, now ‘‘ adapted from the French,” if even 
discovered in a most compromising situation, is still, as was said of 
Queen Caroline, “pure as unsunned snow.” In the original dress the 
metaphor does not apply. Ze situation is accepted fout bonnement, and 
we find, to our shame, dramatic interest, or, at least, logic, accordingly. 
But, by the fashionable “ disinfecting process,” we have a series of 
“‘innocent-guilty”’ dames. Discoveries are made: wicked barons and 
designing captains turn up at the small hours; no matter: it is all 
‘“unsunned snow.” In the face of situations such as those in “ Peril,” 
“Impulse,” and this ‘‘ New House,” it would need the most credulous 
husband to acquit. But he does so—for has he not implicit faith in his 
lady ? 

Mrs. Kendal, in her great scene, lent an air of probability to the whole, 
and, at the trying moment, when she had to give her testimony to the 
police, exhibited the double emotions of self-control struggling with 
terror and confusion in a remarkable way. Mr. Hare’s Old Barrable has 
deservedly won great praise for its nature and high, and yet dry, geniality 
—an apparent contradiction which only your “ well-graced actor” can 
reconcile. He is a cordial old business man this Barrable: shrewd, safe 
to consult in matters of investment. This suggests how admirably he 
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would do the old Bourgeois in the “ Gendre de M. Poirier ”—a piece in the 
vein of Goldsmith. There is a good part, too, for Mr. Kendal. But this 
by the way. 

The other characters were pleasantly performed. There was a man- 
servant, very judiciously played. When we have Mr. Reeves Smith and 
Miss Webster about, who does not see what fare must be provided for 
them? A sort of idyllic and schoolboyish passion; and rather prettily 
it was presented. Mr. Pinero is nothing without his ‘‘ scent of the Hay” 
(he must expect to hear of shaft till his dying day), but we have instead 
the ‘‘scent of the office,” in the shape of a venerable, if not imbecile, 
clerk, who is led about in a kindly way, and speaks exactly with the voice 
of the senile rustic, so dear to the author. Mr. Brookfield scarcely goes 
to the heart of the character. He seems to depend on eccentricities of 
voice and “make-up.” But these are reeds. If one might advise so 
clever an actor, he should throw away these arts as he would crutches, 
and cast his whole weight on a broad conception of character. These 
little devices, however clever, only cripple. And the lord—who preaches 
somewhat and gives the idea of wrestling with himself—it seems that there 
is a residuum of virtue left in him, lord though he be. He is half-hearted 
in his work and rather cavernous in utterance. It is a difficult situation, 
and difficult to play; and Mr. Cartwright lends a gentleness to the 
nefarious task in which he is engaged. He is a conscientious actor 
enough. Percy FITZGERALD. 


sag Pere 
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Certain managers have once more called “ wolf.” Again, but very 
impotently, they have confronted us with that stale old bogey and 
exploded advertising ‘‘ dodge,” the ‘‘ organised opposition.”” It has 
failed miserably, as it deserved to fail. The playgoing public is not 
to be coerced or to have dust thrown in its eyes in this fashion. 
We will take the two cases that have prominently come to notice 
during the month and shall endeavour to discuss them temperately. 
On the occasion of the first performance of ‘* Alone in London,” at the 
Olympic, the audience was not a bit more noisy, more critical, or 
more cantankerous than audiences are apt to be at theatres that from 
some misfortune or other have lost caste. We are not blaming 
the managers wuo have worked hard and done their best. Facts and 
circumstances have hitherto been against them, that is all. But it is 
well that authors should know, and managers should understand, 
that they cannot expect the same kind of audiences at an 
unfortunate theatre as at a house that is happily identified with 
successful productions. When Miss Marie Wilton and Mr. 
H. J. Byron opened that effete playhouse and dramatic ‘“ dust- 
hole,” in the Tottenham Court Road, they did not address the same 
AA @ 
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style of patron or the same class of playgoer as when Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft played for the last time at the Prince of Wales theatre, and 
migrated to the Haymarket. It may be, as we are persistently 
informed by advertisement, that the days of Madame Vestris have 
returned to the Olympic, though what Madame Vestris ever, at any 
time of her career, had to do with popular, modern London melo- 
drama only to be found in her day at transpontine theatres, will 
puzzle the old playgoer not a little. It may be that the mantle of 
Tom Taylor,}who wrote the “‘ Ticket of Leave Man,” and many more 
admirable dramas, in the well-remembered days of Henry Neville, 
Kate Terry, Lydia Foote, Horace Wigan, George Vincent, and Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, has fallen gracefully on the shoulders of his clever 
successor; we hope it has. All that is necessary to insist upon is 
that there was no trace of Madame Vestris, or the Wigans, or Tom 
Taylor, or any one like them at the Olympic when the public was 
summoned to assist at the first representation of ‘‘ Alone in London.” 
It was uphill work, it is true, but the Olympic Theatre has for a 
considerable period been connected with failure and with plays that 
ought never to have been presented to the play-going public. 
Managers conveniently forget the past : they think only of the present. 
They belong to a race that has been petted and spoiled. They some- 
times forget that they are the servants of the public: not its masters. 
They make speeches and dictate to their patrons, and this is what 
their patrons will never submit to, and never have submitted to, in the 
whole history of the stage. Audiences are not to be taught by any 
manager or manageress how to behave, and they will never submit to 
such dictation. They are not to be told when they are to applaud or 
when to condemn. That is their affair. Managers or manageresses, 
who respect themselves, will be respected in turn by the public. 
When they begin to speechify and harangue, there will be speechifying 
and haranguing on the other side of the footlights. From speechify- 
ing managers we have come to speechifying authors. These have also 
in recent times assumed a dictatorial tone and began to lecture their 
audience. The whole thing is a mistake, and the sooner it is 
amended the better. 





No candid observer who has had any experience of audiences can 
honestly declare that the expression of public opinion on the first 
night of “ Alone in London” wasany stronger than what might have 
been expected at a theatre where good money has been continually 
taken for bad plays. You get a rougher style of audience at one 
theatre than at another. Opinions are now freely expressed in this 
pit and inthat. When a theatre or a management has obtained the 
confidence of the public, then the public invariably extends its cour- 
tesy tothe management. We shall be told that Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Henry Irving have both had altercation with their audiences, but was 
not thatto beexpected? If one manager for commercial reasons abolishes 
his pit and another protests against a public expression of opinion 
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however unfair it may bein his eyes, he speaks and protests at his own 
personal risk, But we very much doubt if Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. 
Bancroft, Mr. Hare, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Clayton, 
Mr. Cecil, and many others have, on the whole, had much to complain 
of in the conduct or attitude of their patrons, or can honestly say that 
any good work that they have placed before the public has failed to 
be recognised as it deserved to be. If we were to believe these stories 
of rowdyism and organisation and so on, our Lyceum, our Haymarket, 
our St. James’s, our Princess’s, our Court, would not compare as 
favourably as they do with sounder entertainments given at any other 
capital in the world. Where all the world over are such theatres and 
such audiences to be found ? 


At the Olympic, prior to the production of “ Alone in London,” they 
put on a comedietta so indifferent, and so badly acted, that it deserved 
to be hissed off the stage. It was deservedly condemned. The most 
good-tempered house in the world has a right to condemn such a play, 
particularly as there is a general feeling that managers obstinately 
refuse to consult the wishes of their patrons who do not enjoy the 
privilege of reserved seats and who desire to be legitimately amused 
before the play of the evening. If managers do not understand these 
things they must be taught. Managers like Buckstone and Webster 
did not require to be told that opening farces ought to be amusing 
and well acted. They saw that it was done. But then they under- 
stood their business, and were not amateurs. They had experience, 
and when they opened their shop they. understood the art of ‘shop- 
keeping. At the first representation of “ Alone in London ”’ no scene 
was condemned that was good, no actor was ill-treated who had done, 
well. Instantly the good points of the play were singled out for 
approbation, instantly the best acting was rewarded. Do Miss 
Amy Roselle, Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Herbert Standing, Mr. Tres- 
sahar, or Miss Grace Marsden complain seriously of the treatment 
they received? It seems to us that they met with instant sympathy. 
As to the reception of author and authoress, that is a point of tact 
and discretion and nothing more. We have always held and stoutly 
maintained in these columns that it is discourteous and unjustifiable 
to call for a man—worse still for a woman—and then to hiss them, 
but if authors and authoresses insist on appearing when the call for 
them is not unanimous they must take the consequences, disagreeable 
as they may be. Calls for authorshave degenerated into a silly farce. 
The author who respects himself never comes. 


Next morning everyone who was present at the Olympic play was 
astonished to find a managerial announcement in all the daily papers 
that there was “an organised opposition.” The statement seemed 
preposterous, But what wasthe consequence ? Directly it appeared 
a few idle fellows with nothing to do, believing in the manager's 
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statement, offered their services to quella phantom riot! Thissimple 
offer of some poor idle fellows on a wet day was construed into a 
deliberate attempt to blackmail. A mountain was made out of a 
mole-hill, The bubble burst instantly. It should never have been 


blown. 





The Opera Comique scare was even more silly. Some playgoer in 
a momentary fit of irritability because he could not get some tickets 
is reported to have said he [would bring in a hundred people to ruin 
the play if he was not attended to. So hungry solicitors, and. police 
courts, and magistrates, and all the machinery of the criminal law were 
agitated to confirm a fact of which there appeared no proof whatever. 
If the Olympic blackmailers really did tell the police, as they are 
reported to have done, that they would create a disturbance if they 
were not paid, they ought to have been prosecuted by the police; if 
this phantom disturber really did threaten and conspire to ruin a play 
if he were not promised a seat, he should have been singled out for 
judgment, but as the blackmailers melted into the air, and as the 
irritable gentleman was never apparently discovered or exposed, all 
that can be assumed is that there was exaggeration somewhere. 


When managers refuse to pack their houses on a first night, and 
when they learn to take a more moderate tone towards those who 
patronise them, they will have less cause to complain than they have 
at present. Just as critics refuse to be told what they are to write 
and say, and are intolerant of coercion in any form, not caring one 
brass farthing for the insolent statements of petted favourites, the 
vulgar abuse of restaurant loungers, or the testy absurdity of irritable 
managers, so do the playgoers resent any infringement of their 
valuable liberties. Let us have less speechifying and more work ; 
more modesty and less assurance. The day when criticism is 
crushed by domineering artists, pot-house penmen, and _ social 
coteries, will be a very bad day forthe stage. Let actors and 
actresses be content to act and hold their tongues about their social 
superiority, with which the public has nothing todo. They maybe 
everybodies in their own estimable cliques, but on the stage they are 
nobodies save where their art is concerned. If any rowdyism exists 
on a first night, it may be found in the stalls and not in the pit. It 
will be discovered amongst the tavern-keepers and theatrical touts 
dressed up like gentlemen, not amongst the men who “ read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.” 


Mr. W. J. Lawrence writes :—‘‘ Perhaps a few remarks in reference 
to the ‘harlequinades’ enumerated by Mr. H. Savile Clarke in his 
scholarly article on ‘The Faust Legends’ may not be inappropriate 
at this season of the year—especially to those, who, like Mr. E. 
L. Blanchard and myself, take a peculiar interest in the history of 
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Pantomime. First respecting Mountford’s three-act ‘farce.’ The date 
of the initial production of this curious piece has formed the subject of 
some considerable discussion. Mr. J. Payne Collier—evidently misled 
by the year given in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ which is merely that of 
publication—actually says in a note to the 4th chapter of his ‘ Punch and 
Judy’ that ‘Mountford, the stage Adonis of his day, in 1697, wrote what 
was at that time called a ‘farce’ on the Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, 
&c., &c.’ Chetwood, remembering that poor Will was done to death in 
the winter of 1692, craftily assumes that the much-disputed date is 1691. 
Geneste states that the piece was first acted at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Dorset Gardens, ‘ between 1684 and 1688; and revived at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in 1697’ (Vide I., 450). Inan excellent paper on Pantomime, 
which appeared in the Globe during December, 1881, the anonymous 
writer states that Dr. Faustus was supported by Jevern, ‘excellent in 
action and dancing,’ and Leigh, the comedian, as the two drolls, Harle- 
quin and Scaramouch, and gives the year of production as 1686. ‘This 
is probably correct, as the two actors mentioned acted the selfsame 
characters at the same theatre in Mrs. Behn’s farce of ‘The Emperor of 
the Moon’ in the year following; and Leigh’s extreme intimacy with 
Mountford is shown by the fact that upon hearing of his assassination the 
former fell ill of a fever, and died a week afterwards in December, 1692. 
The plot of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields pantomime of ‘The Necromancer’ 
is given in detail inthe Weekly Journal of December 14, 1723. Hogarth 
effectively satirised the craze for this piece in his plate, Burlington Gate, 
No. 1. ‘The Necromancer’ and the Drury Lane ‘ Faustus,’ by Thurmond 
(the production of which was singularly enough assigned to Covent 
Garden—not thought of in 1724!—by Mr. G. A. Sala in his essays on 
Hogarth, which appeared in the Cornhill) were the first British entertain- 
ments, according to Geneste, advertised as Pantomimes. ‘The Necro- 
mancer’ was probably the work of Lewis Theobald, the Blanchard of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fieids. seeing that several of the lines, and of Pope’s notes 
are directed towards it in the ‘ Dunciad.’” 


“‘ Apart from the fact that Mr. Savile Clarke makes no mention of the 
piece, the minute synopsis of the twenty scenes in ‘the new pantomime of 
Harlequin Dr. Faustus,’ given by the London Magazine of December, 
1776, is not without its measure of interest for the theatrical student. The 
account of the sixth scene is worthy of quotation, smacking as it does of 
the modern ‘Transformation,’ which, it must be remembered, did not 
make its appearance upon the stage until the advent of Madame Vestris, 
and the Lyceum extravaganzas :—‘ A beautiful garden ; a rose tree in the 
middle, and eight large columns of flowers; the vista terminated with a 
fine perspective view of the country. He [Harlequin] strikes the rose 
bush, which changes into a table spread and covered with sundry fruits, 
which runs of itself to where the women sit; they at first are frightened > 
but Harlequin takes some of the fruit toencourage them. He then causes 
the columns of flowers to rise, which form a pleasing set of festoons across 
the top of the stage, and discover eight stone-images of the heathen 
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deities, with their several marks of distinction ; the pedestals sink till the 
feet of the statues are even with the ground, and Harlequin animates 
them, and they, as if by clockwork, move, lay their different insignia on 
the ground, and take them up again ; the pedestals rise up, and the images 
resume their former figures ; during this the back scene is Grawn up, and 
an elegant cascade is discovered. Harlequin conducts the women outs 
Meanwhile, his man comes forward, and resolves to partake of the good 
cheer; but his master coming behind him, causes a flash of fire to issue 
from the bottle, and the table flies up into the air.’ The notice is 
defective in one important respect ; no mention is made of the theatre at 
which this Pantomime was produced.” 


The theatrical tavern has gone somewhat out of fashion now-a- 
days, when so many clubs tempt men to supper after the play. The 
attractions of the Garrick, the Beefsteak, the Green-room or the 
Arundel are more potent than those of the old hostelries where the 
waiters paced a sanded floor and the chops and steaks were eaten in 
narrow boxes. Most famous among theatrical taverns in old days was 
the well-known Albion in Russell Street, Covent Garden, close to the 
classic portals of Drury Lane Theatre. There you were certain to 
meet a number of actors,and on premieres, an equal number of critics, 
and that class of people—and a well-defined class it is, too—who are 
known as “ first-nighters,”” And there, also, you consumed chops and 
steaks; poached eggs or Welsh rarebits; and partook of Mr. 
Swiveller’s “ modest quencher’’ amid much pleasant chat, mainly ofa 
very “‘shoppy”’ and professional nature. Supper was the best-served 
meal at the Albion, but you could get a good plain dinner—say soup, 
turbot; and haunch of mutton; if, however, you ventured upon entrées 
all the sauces tasted as if they had come out of one pan. Venison in 
season was always very good, too, at this particular tavern, and the 
wines were of fair average character. The house was for many years 
largely patronised by actors, and, as one of Mr. Punch’s bards has 
told us, at this hostelry 


The shadows of a by-gone age, 
My dreaming eyes behold, 

The mighty men who trod the stage, 
In all the days of old. 

I see Macready, and the Keans, 
Here presently assembles, 

Each hero of a thousand scenes— 
Your Garricks and your Kembles. 


And coming down to later times, 
I see amid the smoke 
' How Sothern heard the midnight chimes, 
And Buckstone cracked his joke. 
While actors of the modern school 
Are here, of fame deserving : 
Our Bancroft, and our lively Toole, 
And Hare, and Henry Irving. 
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Of late years, however, the Albion has somewhat fallen from its high 
estate. The actors who frequent it—with some few exceptions—are 
not the best of their class. A popular manager, who was much valued 
left, and as the proprietor had not been educated where the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ twopence extra for manners’’ was paid, many of the old 
stagers left the house and went elsewhere. Now, it seems, however, 
that the Albion is to have a new lease of life, for it has been purchased by 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond, whose name is a household word amongst us, 
and they promise to make it all, and more, than it was in the good old 
days. It will be redecorated and rearranged, but the improvements 
will be carried out in no iconoclastic spirit, but on the old lines, and 
comfort rather than splendour will be aimed at. A speciality, as be- 
fore, will be made of suppers after the play and of dinners before it, 
and as the character of the firm stands so high for good cookery, 
sound wine, and attention to the wants of their customers, we may 
soon expect the Albion to be once more one of the most popular hos- 
telries in London. 


In the sumptuous volume which is on the point of publication by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. as a Christmas gift-book, ‘The Royal 
River,” Mr. Godfrey Turner thus gossips concerning Staines and 
John Emery:—“*The Angel and Crown, which is traditionally 
associated with the Emery family, having been kept by one of that 
name in the days when John Emery was the recognised and unap- 
proached stage Yorkshireman, is in the High Street. He played 
Tyke as probably no other man ever played that character; nor was 
he less effective in the monstrosities of the stage, Caliban being one 
of his pet parts, and Pan another. He had a fair range of 
Shakespearean repertory, being a terribly truthful Barnardine, in 
‘Measure for Measure,’ and a capital Sir Toby Belch. In some 
panegyric memorial verses which appeared soon after his death was 
the line, 

‘And Farmer Ashfield with John Emery died.’ 


This praise was exaggerated and indiscriminate. The present writer 
was sitting many years ago at the Angel and Crown, in a mixed 
company of oarsmen, anglers, and residents, when he heard the 
performance of John Emery as Farmer Ashfield called in question. 
Somebody had extolled it for its rich Yorkshire dialect. Thereupon 
a grey-headed old man broke in with a quotation from ‘Speed the 
Plough.’ In the scene supposed to follow a ploughing-match, when 
Sir Abel Handy’s patent invention has been kicked to pieces, and 
carried off at the heels of the frightened horses, Bob Handy answers 
his father’s question, ‘ Where’s my plough?’ by turning to the 
farmer and enquiring the name of the next county. ‘We ca’s it 
Wilzhire, sur,’ is the reply. The scene, in fact, is laid in Hants. 
The grey-haired man was an old actor, and he finished his pertinent 
reference to Morton’s play with the quiet remark that he too 
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remembered Emery and admired him in Yorkshire parts, but that 
Farmer Ashfield was not a Yorkshire part. With a London audience 


in Emery’s reign all countrymen were Yorkshiremen, just as_ 1 
foreigners were Frenchmen.”’ 


The performance of ‘“Colombe’s Birthday” at St. George’s Hall on 
Thursday the roth ult., under the auspices of the Browning Society, was 
a success as Browning-Society successes go. Every one tried his (or 
her) best to believe that the play was not dull and incomprehensible, and 
a few succeeded in the attempt. At the end ofeach act there was warm 
applause for the actors, two of whom, at any rate, deserved the heartiest 
recognition. It is hard to believe that Miss Faucit, who said the part 
fitted her “‘like a glove,” can have been more graceful and charming in 
it than was Miss Alma Murray. Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on 
finding such an interpreter. Mr. Leonard Outram put a great deal of 
force and sincerity into his playing of Valence, but the actor, who has to 
struggle with such speeches as the following (we quote fifteen lines out of 
forty-four)) is heartily to be pitied :— 

He gathers earth’s whole good into his arms. 
Standing, as man now, stately, strong, and wise, 
Marching to fortune, not surprised by her. 

One great aim, like a guiding star above— 
Which tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness, to lift 
His manhood to the height that takes the prize ; 
A prize not near—lest overlooking earth 

He rashly spring to seize it— nor remote, 

So that he rest upon his path content : 

But day by day, while shimmering grows shine, 
And the faint circlet prophesies the orb 

He sees so much as, just evolving these 

The stateliness, the wisdom, and the strength, 
To due completion, will suffice this life, 

And lead him at his grandest to the grave.‘ 


Mr. G.R. Foss was admirably made up as Guibert, and played with some 
intelligence. The remainder of the courtiers looked rather foolish as a 
rule, but that was as much Mr. Browning’s fault as theirs. 


Our Melbourne correspondent sends the two following letters: —The 
Boucicaultian season at the Theatre Royal has proveda genuine success. On 
August 15“ Arrah-na-Pogue” was produced with “‘ Korry” asaleverderideau. 
“The Shaughraun” was again revived for a few nights, and Mr. Boucicault’s 
Melbourne season closed on August 27, *‘ Kerry” and “‘ Arrah-na-Pogue” 
forming the bill. In the inevitable speech Mr. Boucicault told us that 
he was highly satisfied with the results of his trip, and intimated that his 
receipts had never been greater for a corresponding period. The entire 
company left for Sydney on August 28, and opened at the Theatre Royal 
in that place on August 29 in “The Shaughraun” to a packed house. It 
has been announced in the press that Mr. Boucicault is to marry Miss 
Louise Thorndyke, a member of his company, before the Australian 
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shores are quitted. Mr. Gerald Eyre, a member of Mr. Boucicault’s own 
company, died on August 7, after an illness of forty-eight hours. He 
was buried on August 9 in the Melbourne General Cemetery. Mr. Geo. 
Rignold revived “ Confusion” at the Opera House on August 10, and on 
August 17 the comedy was replaced by ‘‘ Called Back.” On August 29 
Mr. Pinero’s comedy ‘ Lords and Commons” was performed for the 
first time in the colonies, Mr. Rignold and Miss Kate Bishop appearing 
as Lord Caryl and Mrs. Devenish. Miss Kate Bishop was married on 
August 12 to Mr. Lohr, the treasurer of the Opera House. “Lords and 
Commons” is but a short remove from a failure, anda revival of “ The 


‘Romany Rye” isimminent. Miss Genevieve Ward presented ‘‘ Mammon” 


at the Bijou Theatre on August 15, and on August 29 Mr. W. H. Vernon 
received a benefit, when ‘‘The Snowball” and ‘‘ Woodcock’s Little 
Game” formed the bill. On September z ‘The Queen’s Favourit2” 
was revived, and on September 4 Miss Ward benefits in ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia.” Miss Ward next makes a up-country tour, including some 
thirty tours of more or less magnitude. A male and female minstrel 
company have been appearing at St. George’s Hall during the month, 
and a scratch company are now playing “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
Nugget Theatre has been given over to the rabidly sensational, “ Only 
a Barmaid,” ‘“‘ The Poor of a Great City,” and an atrocity, in numberless 
acts, entitled ‘‘ Crime,” being the picces de résistance. The Theatre Royal 
has been closed during the past week for extensive alterations and 
repairs, but will re-open on September 5, when Mr. Frank Thornton 
appears in ‘‘ The Private Secretary ””—a comedy which has achieved an 
enormous success in Sydney. Mr. Harry Rickards begins his Melbourne 
season at St. George’s Hall also on September 5. “Iolanthe” is now 
being sung in Brisbane, the capital of Banana land, as we affectionately 
term our youngest colony. Mr. Wybert Reeve is making a very succesful 
tour through New Zealand; Mr. Chippendale accompanies him. Mr. 
G. A. Sala is about to start on a lecturing tour in the samecountry. Mr. 
Geo. Darrell is playing ‘‘ Sunny South ” at the Theatre Royal, Adelaide. 
John F. Sheridan and “ Fun on the Bristol” are somewhere in Northern 
Queensland; and Messrs. Leitch and M‘Mahon are playing “‘ The Pink 
Pearl” in Auckland. 


On Friday, September 4th, Miss Genevieve Ward benefited, at the Bijou 
Theatre, in “ Lucretia Borgia,” and the well-known farce “ A Regular Fix.” 
On Monday, September 7th, Miss Ward and Mr. Vernon started on a tour of 
the principal inland towns, and are now playing at Ballarat, the second city 
of this colony. Miss Ward has arranged a magnificent performance of 
“ Antigone” in our Town Hall, which is to come off during Cup week— 
our colonial Derby festival. The proceeds are to be devoted to the funds 
of a local hospital, and all the theatres have promised assistance. The 
prices of the boxes range from £25 to £100, single seats being sold at £1. 
It is expected that the entire sum required—.£5,000—will be raised at this 
one performance. It is certain that no such gathering has ever taken 
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place *.n the colonies, and this programme will be one to look back 
upon as an event. The leading musical associations will perform Men- 
delssohn’s music, and Miss Ward has given her services, besides organizing 
and superintending the entire arrangements. Mr. Frank Thornton opened 
a comedy season at the Theatre Royal on September sth with “ The 
Private Secretary.” Mr. Geo. Leitch, some months back, produced a 
version of the same original, entitled, “ A Deat Heat.” Mr. Thornton has 
been extremely successful so far, but the attractions at the other houses are 
telling against him ; and, besides, we have had a surfeit of this class of 
comedy, and yearn for something substantial. The last nights are 
announced, and on October roth Mr. and Mrs. Williamson revive the 
popular American comedy “ Struck Oil.” Mr. George Rignold’s venture 
with “ Lords and Commons ” at the Opera House turned out a failure, and 
“The Romany Rye” soon replaced it. ‘Adam Bede” is in steady re- 
hearsal. Mr. Rignold intends to build a new theatre, which is to cost 
440,000, and will, of course, excel any theatre yet built. They all say that 
M. Joubert’s new theatre, the Alexandria, is steadily rising, and will be 
opened early next year. The rebuilding of the Princess is shortly to be 
commenced, so we shall have six first-class theatres, three minor ones, and 
a few promiscuous halls to revel in. On Saturday, September 5, another 
farcical comedy, ‘“ Mixed,” adapted by Mr. Walter Craven from “ Les 
Trois Chapeaux,” was produced at the Bijou Theatre; and, despite its 
flimsiness and exaggeration, has proved an undoubted success. Mr. Craven 
claims a London run of two hundred nights for this comedy. The comedy 
is to be taken round the colonies, and has already been played in Sydney. 
Miss Helen Vivian and a weak company are playing cheerful dramas of 
the “ Lady Audley’s Secret” and “ Aurora Floyd” class, and announce an 
original and startling atrocity on the 3rd inst., under the name of “ Neck 
and Neck.” Mr. Harry Rickards and his company are doing fairly well at 
St. George’s Hall, and a variety company are playing ‘‘ The Octoroon” at 
the Victoria Hall, the old drama being made a vehicle for hornpipes and 
negro minstrelsy. Mr. Dion Boucicault is playing a round of his pieces at 
the Theatre Royal, Sydney. He was married on September 9 to Miss 
Louise Horndyke, a member of his company. The knot was tied before 
the Registrar-General, the only member of Mr. Boucicault’s family present 
being his brother, who owns a newspaper in Gympie, Queensland. Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, jun., and Miss Nina Boucicault will not return to America 
with their father, but will remain here under engagement to Messrs. Garner 
and Williamson. Mr. Geo. Danel opened a season at the Opera House, 
Sydney, on October 3 with “The Sunny South.” Emerson’s Minstrels 
are appearing at the Theatre Royal, Adelaide. Mr. Wybert Reeve, Mr. 
George Leitch, Mr. John Radcliff, and Miss Pauline Ri ta are on tour in 
New Zealand. “ Fun on the Bristol” is being played in Northern Queens- 
land. 


“‘Human Nature,” as our readers are aware, contains some stirring 
military scenes, the action being laid in Egypt, and it was a good idea 
then of Mr. Augustus Harris to decorate the handsome refreshment 
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saloons of Drury Lane Theatre with a collection of Soudanese and 
Egyptian arms, relics and accoutrements. Among the contributors to 
this loan exhibition are Viscount Wolseley, G.C.B., General Sir Gerald 
Graham, Admiral Sir W. Hewett, Captain the Earl of Dundonald, Lieut.- 
Col. Kitchener, Major Pigott, and others, and there are certainly some 
most interesting trophies and souvenirs of the Egyptian campaign. Here 
are banners bearing Arabic inscriptions, captured from the Mahdists, 
and the handsome suit of Soudanese chain armour presented to Lord 
Wolseley by the Khedive. Rosaries from the bodies of shiekhs killed at 
Gubat, Mahdist uniforms from Abu Klea, and crocodile shields from the 
battlefield of Debbeh next claim our attention, and a piece of Brusssels 
carpet is strangely enough a relic of considerable interest, for it was 
brought from Gordon’s room in the dismantled Government House at 
Khartoum by one of Colonel Kitchener’s messengers as a proof of his 
having duly arrived there. Mr. Chas. Williams, the well-known special 
correspondent, who did such capital work during the war, also contributes 
some very interesting relics of the martyr of Khartoum, sending a 
Martini rifle from one of Gordon’s Nile steamers, one of his decorations, 
sword, spear, javelin, and Dongola knife. General Graham also exhibits 
a Soudanese kourbash, which was a parting gift from Gordon to himself, 
and a Koran found in Osman Digna’s village. Mr. Villiers shows a 
Hadendowah shield and spear, picked up at El Teb, and there is an 
immense variety of Soudanese arms and ornaments, together with flags 
and other trophies. Here, too, are sketches by Messrs. Melton Prior 
and Woodville, and also a collection of military and naval medals, made by 
Colonel Eaton. We do not quite see the interest attaching to relics of 
Arabi, who was very little better than a common malefactor, but the 
visitors to the exhibition on the opening day seemed to take great delight 
in a sort of little Chamber of Horrors, where there is an exact reproduc- 
tion of Arabi’s cell at Cairo, with the carpet, chair, and table, &c., 
actually used by him. Altogether, the saloon is very effectively and taste- 
fully decorated, and it will no doubt be a favourite promenade and lounge 
between the acts of “‘ Human Nature.” It should be noted also that the 
refreshments at Drury Lane are now dispensed by the well-known firm of 
Spiers and Pond, so that they will be found very much superior to those 
generally supplied under histrionic auspices. The improvement they 
have carried out is a very welcome one, and it will be especially 
appreciated by ladies. We all know what horrible compounds are 
usually given us at a theatre under the names of tea and coffee, but 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond have gone to the expense of erecting a 
regular still-room where those beverages can be properly and freshly 
made, a reform for which playgoers should be grateful. The Soudanese 
loan collection was opened in the middle of last month by Admiral 
Inglefield, who made a little speech which was responded to by Mr. 
Augustus Harris, a large number of fashionable, literary and theatrical 
notabilities being present on the occasion. 
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A new musical society has just sprung into life, under the title of 
“The Westminster Popular Orchestral Society.” The aim of the society is 
very high, and the members intend, if well supported by the local public, 
to become a representative and permanent orchestral society. Their second 
concert took place on November 9 at the Westminster Town Hall, which 
was crowded by an enthusiastic but rather indiscriminate audience ; and 
this is to be regretted. How is a society, in its infancy, to know if they 
produce good work, if they are equally applauded in all they do, be it bad 
or good ? I should like to advise the society to dispense with the vocalists, 
if they cannot secure singers with some pretence to training ; true, the lady 
was encored in all her songs, but surely this must have been by friends ; as 
for the tenor, he was most of the time, and fortunately enough, almost 
inaudible. In the selection of the pianist, the society were more fortunate ; 
Miss Florence Horn, if not a great virtuose, is a very pleasing performer > 
her brilliant passages, though very neatly done, lack power, but in simple 
pieces like Chopin’s Nocturne (No. 9), she shows to advantage, playing 
with much taste and expression. Spohr’s Violin Concerto, as rendered by 
Mr. Francis G. Hambleton, was a very tame performance; it is as an 
orchestra that the society shows best, but Mozart’s Andante and Finale 
from Symphony No. 46 also suffered from tameness. The success of the 
evening was “Gavotte Nouvelle,” by Walter Macfarren, arranged for 
orchestra by Mr. C. S. Macpherson, the conductor; the gavotte is not 
strikingly original, but very taking, and likely to become popular ; it was 
well rendered by the orchestra, and at the conclusion, Mr. Macfarren, who 
was in the audience, had to respond to a call. The “ Athalie” March, 
which closed the concert, showed the Orchestra at their best, and was 
given with a boldness which they were wanting in, during the other pieces. 
The “55 skilled performers ” are mostly very young, and the society gives 
good promise ; they play correctly, but their rendering of the different pieces 
is at present rather monotonous, and consequently a little dull ; this, how- 
ever, will probably wear off when they have played more together, at present 
they are feeling their way, but should be encouraged. 


On November roth, “The Busy Bees ” swarmed to “ School,” which was 
held by special permission at St. George’s Hall. A large and brilliant 
audience assembled to greet the old friends with new faces. First of all 
let me congratulate Mrs. Lennox Browne on the right spirit which made 
her undertake such a small andse condary part, as that of Mrs. Sutcliffe; 
any part is worth doing, when it is well done, and this was very good. She 
was well supported by Mr. W. T. Cope as Dr. Sutcliffe. Miss Margaret 
Brandon has a fine voice for the stage, and can act very well when the part 
is suited to her, but she is somewhat hard and cold ; there was no tinge of 
tenderness about her Bella, and she too often assumes a tragic tone which 
Coes not fit the words. The school-girls, taken e masse, were very good ; 
whether Mrs. William Harding’s Naomi Tighe is Robertson’s ideal or not 
is a question I will not enter into ; as a typical school-girl, without any 
reference to this particular play, it was an excellent performance, full of 
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spirit and fun, and consistent in itself; but why did Mrs. Harding wear her 
hair cut short when it was necessary that in one of the scenes she should feel if 
her chignon was still inits place? Mr. A. H. Morrison played carefully as 
Lord Beaufoy, but wanted earnestness ; it was impossible to believe for 
one moment that he really was in love. Mr. Frank Bacon's Jack Poyntz 
might have been good. I know Mr. Bacon can do excellent work, but this 
slavish imitation of celebrated actors, so often met with in amateurs and 
professionals, too, is an unpardonable fault ; if Mr. Bacon were imper- 
sonating Mr. Bancroft, it might be to his credit to strive hard and fairly 
succeed in representing this gentleman’s manner and his voice, but Jack 
Poyntz is the character to be acted, not Mr. Bancroft. The Krux of Mr. 
E. Burford Morrison found great favour with the audience, but was unduly 
exaggerated. The Beau Farintosh of Mr. Walter Barnard was a mistake. 
This usually excellent amateur has entirely misunderstood the part’; his 
make up was too young, and altogether he was notinit. The stage- 
management was good, with the exception that once or twice the curtain 
was too late in coming down, and that some of the emfre-actes were 
inordinately long. 


Mr. Herbert James, a member of the Irving Club, gave two dramatic 
recitals at Steinway Hall on November 11 and 14, the second being by 
far the most successful, Mme. Marian McKenzie assisting as vocalist, Mr. 
W. Henry Thomas and Mr. Frank Lewis Thomas as pianists. Mr. 
Herbert James has a good voice, but too often speaks in an under tone, 
and a whisper when considered necessary or effective should be indicated ; 
when a reciter actually whispers, the audience loses the words. On prin- 
ciple, I do not think it good for young reciters to be too much addicted to 
the change of voice for each character, until they have gained complete 
mastery over their own voice, and can render every degree of light and 
shade in its natural tones; by this I mean perfect mastery of every 
modulation, and this is not attained by the sudden dropping of the voice at 
the end of the sentence. These remarks do not apply to Mr. Herbert 
James alone, but to reciters in general. As I said before, his voice is very 
good, but uneven, a fault easily conquered by study. One habit Mr. Her- 
bert James should check at once—no doubt he is unaware of it himself— 
that of swaying his body from side to side whenever emotion or rapidity is 
needed ; the violent taking in of the breath almost amounting to a sob 
should also be used sparingly, although occasionally, as in ‘“‘ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” it is effective. This and ‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,” 
by Gilbert, were the best rendered pieces of the first programme. The 
“Dream” was free from the great exaggeration too often given to it ; the 
second was given in an assumed voice, but the same throughout. ‘The 
Slave’s Dream” (Longfellow), ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (A. Brown- 
ing), Act 1, scene 2, “ Hamlet;” “The Leper” (Willis), “Ode to the Sky- 
lark ” (Shelley), and “ Mokeanna” (Burnand), completed the programme. 
The last-mentioned piece lost much of its point by the reciter not appear- 
ing sufficiently convinced of what he was relating. For the second recital, 
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Mr. Herbert James was in better voice, and, I think, had a more sympa- 
thetic audience, and this is a great help to a reciter. He first repeated 
“The Slave’s Dream,” not in the programme. Let Mr. H.James beware of 
a certain tendency to a pretentious delivery. ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims” 
was fairly given, but lacked quaintness, and the scream at the sight of the 
poor bird was rather overdone. Act 1., scene 7, Act 2, scenes 1 and 2, 
“ Macbeth” followed. Every reciter should study Shakespeare, the best 
of all studies, but it does not follow that one is capable of reciting him in 
public. Mr. Herbert James is decidedly overweighted, and the silly voice 
assumed for Lady Macbeth shows that if he has studied Shakespeare he 
does not yet understand him. In “ Homeward Bound” (A. Proctor), Mr. 
James found himself in his element ; he was simple and earnest, and 
managed his voice to better effect, infusing real feeling into his recitation. 
The same remarks can be made of “ Sentence of Death on the High Seas” 
(Matthison), the closing item of the programme. “Etiquette” was good 
and quaint, and showed much appreciation of Gilbert’s peculiar humour. 
“The Demon Ship” was hardly intense enough, the climax which ought 
to be unexpected was not sudden enough. “ King Robert of Sicily” was 
rather dull and given in an under tone. For “The Perils of Invisibility ” 
“Only a Pin” was substituted ; this clever trifle was excellently delivered. 
A judicious choice of pieces, practice of the voice, and study of the author’s 
meaning, those are the three great points for a reciter. In some things 
Mr. Herbert James is very good ; his faults can be easily conquered ; above 
all, let him avoid being pretentious—simplicityis one of the greatest merits. 
Let Mr. Herbert James understand that the adverse part of my criticism is 
given in akindly spirit. I should not waste advice on one not capable of 
turning it to good account. 


I have received the following from a Greenock constant reader for many 
years :—Some notes on local theatricals may interest you. ‘‘ Diplomacy” 
was here last week, and was very fairly done, Baron Stein being particu- 
larly good. You talk, inthis month’s THEATRE, of little bits of acting 
that set people thinking when the curtain is rung down. Since January 
last, I have often thought of that scene where Dora tells her mother that 
a man offered her wealth and position, adding that his wife need never 
know, and how she flung the bribe in his face, and told him bravely what 
he was at heart. I heard the same words the other night—and soul- 
moving words they are, too—but the passion seemed to have departed 
from them, and I longed for a brief three minutes of Miss Calhoun. 

Mr. J. L. Toole has just concluded a very successful engagement at the 
Royalty Theatre, Glasgow. Friday was his benefit, and on that occasion 
he produced a new farcical comedy, by Maddison Morton, entitled 
“Going It.” Of course it was a success, for everything that Mr. Toole 
does he does well, and Mr. Gossett is surely a character after his own 
heart. The play is slight enough in itself, but Mr. Toole is on the stage 
nearly all through, and the audience forget the play in shrieks of laughter 
at his love-making to a very fascinating widow. After this came “ Mr. 
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Guffin’s Elopement,” with the ever-welcome ‘‘Speaker’s Eye,” and then 
an Election Speech, followed by a few words from our favourite, whom 
we are not going to see again fora year. May his shadow never grow 
the less, and may it be seen twelve months hence on the Esplanade in 
this town. 

I cannot conclude these fragmentary jottings without a hearty word of 
thanks to Mr. Marshall for his very excellent article in this month’s 
THEATRE. I often wish that the author of “The Triumph of Time” 
would raise his voice against the ‘‘ Dramatic Pharisee.” Does it never 
occur to good people who write balderdash about the stage, that it is not 
everybody who has a comfortable drawing-room to recline in after dinner, 
with a Duplex lamp, nice books, and, perhaps, a liqueur-stand handy ? 
Is it altogether fair that men who have either been born with golden 
spoons and forks in their mouths, or who, by their own talents—and 
nobody respects Cardinal Manning more than I do—have raised them- 
selves to a high position in the land—a position of luxurious ease after 
the work of the day is over—should seek to prevent others, whose minds 
are just as pure, from cultivating a natural taste for all that is good and 
noble and beautiful in their leisure time? In these days of progression. 
as Mr. Marshall truly says, the Church has to do all she can to stand 
against the attacks of sceptics and others. Is it an argument in her 
favour that Bishops forbid the opening of museums on Sundays (except- 
ing the Zoo, open to the rich and mo¢ to the poor that day); that sentence 
of excommunication is pronounced on those who prefer the theatre to 
the gin-palace ; and that a Cardinal and an Archbishop are to be found 
on a commission of which we have heard far too much? Surely not, sir, 
Once more many thanks, Mr. Editor, for all you have done, fearlessly 
and honestly, for a much abused but sterling cause. 


One of the best and brightest. of comic operas is ‘¢ Erminie,”’ first 
produced at Birmingham on October 29, and acted at the Comedy 
Theatre on November g. - Messrs. Claxon Bellamy and Harry Paulton 
have taken our familiar friends, Robert Macaire and Jacques Strop, 
for the central figures of their story. These two rascals, thinly 
disguised under the names of Ravannes and Cadeau, rob a certain 
Viscomte de Brissac, bind the youth to a tree, and, arriving at the 
Marquis de Pontvert’s chateau, Ravannes passes himself off as de 
Brissac, introduces his cowardly companion as “‘the Baron,” and is 
betrothed to marry Erminie, de Pontvert’s daughter. The two rascals 
stay at the chateau, where they have plenty of pockets to pick, until 
their trick is discovered, when they are bound and handed over to 
justice. The two acts are ofthe right length, and full of honest fun. 
M. Jakobowski’s music, though not strikingly original, is appropriately 
melodious, and Miss Melnotte has placed the piece on the stage in 
juxuriant style. It is fortunate for the opera that the véle of the 
heroine has been allotted to Miss Florence St. John, who looks quite 
as charming, and sings far better thanever. Her rendering of “ The 
Sighing Swain ”’ is one of the daintiest and most delightful of musical 
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treats that has been heard in London for many along day. The 
Macaire and Strop ofthe story could not bein better hands than those 
of Mr. Frank Wyatt and Mr. Harry Paulton, the one agile, full of 
spirits, and grimly grotesque, the other solemn, seemingly shivering 
with fright, and dryly humorous. The minor parts are in capable 
hands, and the opera has deservedly secured a great success. 








«Alone in London,” the drama by Mr. Robert Buchanan and Miss 
Harriet Jay, brought out at the Olympic Theatre on November 2, is a 
drama of an old-fashioned type, loosely put together. Some of the inci- 
dents areadmirable, but the good ideas inthe play are swamped by the 
lack ofstage-knowledgedisplayedthoughout. Andsomethingtoomuch 
has been attemptedin the matter of revolving scenery, although no one 
will deny the stirring effect of the scene in which the villain opens a 
Thames sluice-gate on his wife. Mr. Leonard Boyne has made a hit 
as the good-hearted, honest mill-owner, who is rejected by the heroine, 
and Mr. Herbert Standing is excellent as the easy-going, smiling 
villain. Miss Amy Roselle, it need hardly be said, is intelligent, 
interesting, and pathetic as the heroine, 








Mr. Charles Warner, whose photograph appears in this number of 
Tue THEATRE, was born in Kensington in 1846. For a short period 
he was in the office of an architect, whose profession it was intended 
he should follow, but having no special inclination towards this end, 
and “ supposing that the pursuit of a theatrical career would not be 
sanctioned at headquarters,” he ran away, and took an engagement 
in a small provincial town as ‘‘ utilitarian.” After remaining in the 
provinces for some time studying the rudiments of the dramatic art, 
he came to London in 1864, and made his début on the metropolitan 
stage, at the Princess’s as Romeo. Thence he went to Drury Lane, 
where he was engaged for three years, under Mr. Chatterton’s 
management, and played in various Shakespearian revivals. Subse- 
quently Mr. Warner became a member of the company at the 
Olympic Theatre, and there, in the part of Charley Burridge, 
in a comedy by H. J. Byron entitled ‘“ Daisy Farm,” won his first 
success on the London stage. In 1872, he was a member of the late 
Mr. Bateman’s company at the Lyceum Theatre. In July of that 
year, in an adaptation of ‘‘ Medea in Corinth,” by Mr. W. G. Wills, 
Mr. Warner acted Orpheus. He remained with the Lyceum company 
for two years, and afterwards joined the company of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, under Messrs. James and Thorne’s management, and 
attracted favourable notice there by his painstaking acting in 
various parts. Of these, the following are deserving of men- 
tion, viz., Puff in “The Critic,” Charles Surface, and Harry 
Dornton in ‘“ The Road to Ruin.” Mr. Warner was the 
“original”? Charles Middlewick in “Our Boys,” first performed at 
the same theatre on Saturday, January 16, 1875. A character in the 
presentation of which Mr. Warner secured well-merited praise was 
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that of Vladimir in “‘ The Danischeffs,” In 1878, he was engaged at 
the Princess’s Theatre, appearing as Henry Shore in Mr. Wills’s 
drama of “ Jane Shore.” Ina revival (1879) at the same theatre of 
Charles Reade’s drama “It’s Never Too Late to Mend,” he per- 
formed the part of Tom Robinson. 


On Monday, June 2, 1879, first performance at the Princess’s 
Theatre of Mr. Charles Reade’s version of the French play con- 
structed out of M. Zola’s novel L’Assommoir, and entitled ‘‘ Drink,” 
Mr, Warner made a memorable success as Coupeau. Of his per- 
formance of this part, the critic of the Daily News wrote :—“In this 
piece Mr. Warner rises to heights of dramatic power which far exceed 
expectation, based upon any other of the characters in which he is 
familiar to a London audience. It is doubtless true that ‘he follows 
with unvarying fidelity the conception of the character created on 
the stage of the Ambigu. But the impersonation is none the less a 
striking and overmastering effort of mimetic genius. The entry of 
Coupeau in the sixth act, when he returns to his beggared home, 
sent a sensible thrill of horror through the crowded and excited 
audience. His make-up is wonderful, and his voice, looks, and 
gestures are even horribly realistic. The unsteady walk, the thin 
yet bloated face, the wandering eyes, the lean, live fingers that 
clutch at nothingness and are never quiet, tell without need of 
spoken words the story of his fall. The scene grows in intensity as 
it progresses. When the eager and tremulously joyous wife goes out 
to find work for him, and hopes to get a small advance of money to 
buy bread, Coupeau is left alone with the supposed bottle of claret 
which the treacherous Virginiehas sent in. Shall he have halfa glass 
just to warm him? The thought of the generous liquor infuses ani- 
mation into his miserable body, and with trembling hands he unwraps 
the bottle and takes out the cork. ‘What a body it has got for claret,’ 
he says, ashe sniffs at it. Thena spasm of horrible delight thrills 
him as he makes the discovery that it is brandy. He recoils from it 
and crouches at the other end of the room, putting all the space possi- 
ble between table and wall, between him and tempter. The doctors 
say: it will kill him, ‘but, then, doctors tell such lies.’ He 
will just taste it. With horrible, gleaming eyes and con- 
vulsive fingers he approaches the table, seizes the bottle, 
and drinks. At first the spirit revives and_ strengthens 
him, and with new vigour he rushes out of the room, carrying the 
bottle with him. When he comes back his wife has returned, and 
finds him a raving maniac with the empty bottle. So he dies on the 
stage, the audience being spared no detail of delirium tremens. Whether 
this is legitimate art or desirable effect is a matter for individual 
opinion. But there can be no question of the power and intensity 
with which Mr. Warner represents the most terrible scene ever pre- 
sented on the English stage.” 
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In addition to Coupeau, Mr. Warner has played the following 
original parts in his long engagement at the Adelphi which terminated 
only last summer :—Michael Strogoff, in the play of that name, by the 
late Henry J. Byron, on March 14, 1881 ; Walter Lee, in Mr. Henry 
Pettitt’s drama, “‘ Taken from Life,’’ on December 31, 1881, Christian, 
in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “ Storm Beaten,” on March 14, 1883 ; Ned 
Drayton, in Messrs, Sims’ and Pettitt’s “In the Ranks,’”’ on October 
6, 1883 ; and Frank Daryll in “* The Last Chance,” on April 4, 1885. 


Our other portrait represents Miss Eastlake in ‘‘ Hoodman Blind.” 
Her performance of the dual réle of Nance Yeulett and Jess Lendon 
in this play is quite the best performance that this actress has yet 
given, 


NG ee 
What is Love? 


OVE is a lad with an arrow and bow, 
Love is an impudent, mischievous fellow, 

Love is caressed by the maidens who grow, 

Love is the friend of the men who are mellow! 
Love is an archer, with hearts for a mark, 
Maybe he struck me, or maybe he missed me, 
Love is a wandering spirit, and Hark ! 

Love is about, for my Milly has kissed me! 


Love is a pedlar, with grief in his pack, 
Love sells us joy, but more frequently sorrow, 
Love is a fickle young lad with a knack 
Of remembering to-day but forgetting to-morrow. 
Love is the herald of weal and of woe 
Crying “‘ I’m Kinz! and there’s none can resist me.” 
Love is a rascally thief, and I know 
Love has been here, for my Milly has kissed me ! 


C. S. 





